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years standing, Whatever Britannia with her trident 
may be held to be; but perhaps we may leave these 
mythical women, and the Parez, and the Norns, and 
all the rest, and come down to the base of real flesh 
and blood in history, and ask if it disturbed certain 
great women to be branded by the unpleasant epi- 
thet, or if it disgraces others to share the epithet 
with them now. ‘To pass by St. Cecilia, St. Agnes, 
St. Catharine, and all that cloud of witnesses, and 
come upon the secular: Shakespeare seems to have 
thought well of Queen Elizabeth, as she walked ‘*in 
maiden meditation, fancy-free’; Joan of Are, it is 
true, died young, but if her horoscope could have 
been forecast as for one to remain on earth, it is safe 
to believe it would have set her down as one of the 
immortal spinster sisterhood. And among those of 
lesser social degree, may we ask what share of dis- 
grace fell to Jane Porter, the chronicler of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, the creator of that immortal hero Thad- 
deus of Warsaw, type of half the heroes born to the 
pages of romance since then? And the same may 
be inquired respecting Hannah More, who was as 
large a factor in the rearing of the brilliant Macau- 
lay as any other person; and again of Dora Words- 
worth, nearly as rare a poet as her brotlher—to men- 
tion but a few out of a multitude, and not to touch 
upon our own day at all. Few people would Irave 
cared, not to say dared, to speak of the ** great Eliza” 
as an old maid; few would have thought of the term 
with Joanna Baillie or Maria Edgeworth or Mary 
Mitford, and perliaps none in connection with Mary 
Lamb; but they are all of the band, nevertheless. 
And on the whole, it is not so poor a thing to belong 
to a band that can produce the ideals of art, poetry, 
religion, and philosophy, that could produce.a great 
ruler, a great warrior, and such souls to-day even 
as those of Miss Dix and Miss Nightingale; and in 
this view those who are subject to tle reproach in- 
volved in the colloquial name of the band, can afford 
to consider the jeers of those who use the phrase, as 
of no more weight than the chattering of sparrows in 
the city streets. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SUNDAY MORNING AT EASTERN POINT. 
TYFAHE Sunday-morning atmosphere rests upon this far-off 
point, even where there is no church-goiug and no 
church. There are tw'ce as many boats as usual on the 
pale blue bay, but they glide so softly, being almost be- 


| calmed, that their motion has almost the effect of an act of 





SOME OLD MAIDS. 
JT is somewhat to be wondered at that a term of 
reproach has been manufactured out of the words 
which state the social condition of an unmarried fe- 
male of more or less date, a term largely used by 
the vulgar among young girls, and rather disused in 
good society, a term, too, which may in its own time 
be applied to the larger number of the young girls | 
using it now, since though many are called, few are 
chosen. 

Considering that the spinster has been deemed a 
fair target for the receipt of all random shots with 
this supposedly unpleasant term, it is also not a lit- 
tle singular that wherever an ideal or powerful qual- 
ity has been personated in the poetry and religions 
and myths of the race it has been in the shape of an 
unmarried female. There are the Nine Muses, for 
example, the presentment of all art, all song, all soft 
motion, all thought and relation; what weird and 
withered sisters they would be by this time had not 
Pan by dying swept them all into nothingness! The 
Three Graces, too; what old-fashioned, lean, and 
spiny spinsters would they be by this, richly merit- 
ing the opprobrious term if years could make them 
do so! And Numa’s nymph Egeria: one trembles 
to think what changes time would have wrought in 
her, making her the fit subject for ihe epithet, had 
she not gone down into the gulf with Curtius and | 
many another fair and noble dream. The Sibyls, | 
already verging on dangerous ground, as it were, in 
their own time, what must they be had they contin- | 
ued down to ours! One does not speak of the Furies | 


or the Harpies, since one seems privileged to doubt 
if such powers as theirs for controlling the husband 
and the family, were, under the general law that al- 
lows no waste in the cosmos, allowed to be useless, 
and if there were not unmentioned husbands in the 
background there, each like the felt but unseen com- 
panionu of Sirius. But there is Pallas Athene, lofty, 
gray-eyed, beautiful, and severe, who must ever be 
liable to the imputation, together with the farouche | 
and silver-browed Diana; and there is Hebe, as open 
to the charge, wonder as we may if years, in what- 
ever number, can make of her bloom anything less 
than loveliness. Heavenly and eternal old maids, 
living in a separating atmosphere of poetry and the 
past, if you can bear the epithet bandied with oppro- 
brium, with all your beauty and bloom and immor- 
tality of youth, and receive no hurt, shall not those 
of less degree of years, even if also of less degree of 
beauty and charm, bear the same, and with an equal 
indifference ¢ 

The Goddess of Liberty, too, in our own day, is 
without doubt an unmarried female, now of many 





| of their grouping suggests the possibility of change. 


| of those inhalations. 


worship. Thoreau describes the fishes in his river as swim- 


ming more soberly on Sunday, “as maidens go to church”; 
aud thus sedately move these graceful sail-boats before 
the eye, no matter what gayety may be occurring on 
board. ‘The ocean is a floor of glass—pale blue, almost to 
whiteness, on wide tracts, then crinkling with ripples; 
then by imperceptible changes the paleness is darkened, 
the calm is broken, the ripples are stilled, the shades replace 
each other. The beholder feels the value of that phrase, 
“the ocean floor”; nothing else describes the absolute lev- 
el that stretches before him, making the alleged sphericity 
of the earth appear a myth, since the flatness extends to 
the very extremity of the bay. On this plane surface the 
boats and larger vessels appear to have been tossed at ran- 
dom, and nothing but the slow and ceaseless recombination 
The 
navies of many lands, if spread before us, might pass but 
for a vast multitude of toys which some tired child had 
thrown away. The time may come when the tired child, 
man, Will throw them away indeed. 

What seems a floor during the placid morning soon 


; changes when the sky darkens and wind and tide make a 


little ripple on the beach. Yonder fleet of graceful dories, 
anchored like water-lilies, off the point, really spend the 
whole day in motion, even when the water is at its ealm- 


| est; the changing tides aud currents reach them all, and 
| each time you look at them they are headed different ways. 


But the impulse reaches them all, and no matter which way 
they head, they are parallel. They know that the sea, as 
some ancient philosophers fabled, is in reality a vast ani- 


mal, heaving its mighty breath twice in every twenty-four | 


hours; and these light boats riding on it take the motion 


the existence of those who lead their lives upon its surface. 
The various vessels of the world, differ as they may, show 
far less variety than the habitations of different races. 
Some tribes build their houses in trees, some on the earth, 


others under the earth; but everything that floats on the 
| sea must have something that answers for keel. 


So the sea- 
faring habits of the remotest races are less various than 
their land habits; the Esquimau in his kayak and the Cape 
Ann fisherman in his dory are more alike than the man 
who cultivates rice and the man who raises potatoes, 
observable that the intermingling of races is far more easy 
and complete along our sea-coast, where every fishing ves- 


| sel holds half a dozen nationalities, than in the interior, 


where the American and foreiguer are apt to Lold them- 
selves apart. 

The reticence which is said to be our firmest national 
characteristic vanishes in the dweller by the sea-side; he 
is an endless talker, because there is always the sea to talk 
about, and it is more prolific of incident, as of life, than the 
land. Compare the silent consorting of a village of Amer- 
ican farmers, except at election time, with the insatiable 
chat of any knot of men in a seaport town. The older a 
farmer grows the less talkative he becomes; he has plenty 
of homely wisdom, but it has to be extracted with a cork- 
screw. Tap the fisherman, and he flows. Two elderly 
men have been squatting on a point of rock near me as I 
write, having met on errands in opposite directions, and 
both professing to be in something of a hurry: but they 
have talked steadily for fifteen minutes; their dogs, having 


The sea, more than the land, moulds | 


It is | 


long since exhausted their own subjects of common inter- 
est, are looking up, eager for departure, in their masters’ 
faces, with a wag of renewed hope at every pause in the 
discourse. But the pauses have seldom come, for the older 
man has been steadily leading up to a remarkable catch of 
mackerel in the year’2e. This may not show great mental 
alertness on his part, but when we consider that he prob- 
ably overhauls that particular catch three or four times 
every day in his life, and has each time to traverse sixty 
years in order to get back to breakfast, dinner, and supper 
in the intervals, it is plain that a good deal of inward ac- 
tivity must be brought to bear, after all. Now no farmer 
could by any possibility fling such inexhaustible interest 
about any one season’s crop of corn, however amazing; 
and therefore farmers, though by no means so speechless 
as maby suppose, are certainly less talkative than dwellers 
by the sea. 

It is impossible to observe without regret, whatever be 
the cause, the gradual withdrawal of our American people 
from the maritime life, even in its final resort, the fisheries. 
When I was last upon this coast, twenty-iive years ago, the 
American-born young men usually went as fishermen, gen- 
erally owning their own vessels in shares, fitting them up 
comfortably, but leading very daring aud adventurous 
lives. Fewer and fewer now do this, and if is the testi- 
mouy of all that the fishing crews are mainly from the 
British provinces, or are Portuguese, Swedes, and a mix- 
ture of nationalities. Sv far as they remain here, their 
children will of course be American, aud keep up the sea- 
side tradition; but they are a drifting race at present, and 
have little more permanence than the Chinese. The class 
so admirably described by Miss Jewett in Deephaven, aud 
by Mr. Chaplin in Five Hundred Dollars —and so well set to 
plaintive music by Miss Larcom—is passing away; and 
withit a marked type of homely virtue and rugged man- 
hood, which not even the seductive influence of the sum- 
mer boarder has demoralized, and which the world cannot 
afford to lose. It is a satisfaction to think that the sea, 
which has produced this type, and has made it in some de- 
gree world-wide, will not let it die, but will reproduce and 
maintain it,even under wholly uew and untoreseen condi- 
tious. T. W. i. 








DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
V.—CONDITIONS REQUISITE FOR HEALTHY DIGESTION. 


“TEINHE healthy action of the digestive prozess must be provided 

fur by careful attention to various particulars. First of all, 
the food should be of good quality and properly cooked. The best 
methods of preparation by cooking are the simplest, such as roast- 
ing, broiling, or boiling. Articles of food which are fried are very 
apt to be indigestible and hurtful, because the fat used in this 
| method of cooking is infiltrated by the heat, and made to pene 
trate through the whole mass of the food. Now we have seen 
that fatty substances are not digested in the stomach, as the gus- 
tric juice has no action upon them. In their natural condition 
they are simply mixed loosely with the albuminous matters, as 
butter when taken with bread or vegetables, or the adipose tissue 
which is mingled with the muscular flesh of meat; and the solu- 
tion of the albuminous imatters in the stomach, therefore, easily 
sets them free to pass into the small intestine. But when im 
bibed and thoroughly infiltrated through the alimentary sub- 
stances, they present an obstacle to the access of the watery yus- 
tric juice, and not only remain undigested themselves, but also 
interfere with the digestion of the albuminous matters. It is for 
this reason that all kinds of food in which butter or other ole- 
aginous matters are used as an ingredient, so as to be absorbed 
into their substance in cooking, are more indigestible than if pre- 
pared in a simple manner.”—Dalton, Z'reatise on Lhysiology. New 
York, 1878. 

None of the immediate principles taken separately in the an- 
ima! or vegetable kingdom suffices for complete nutrition, even 
during a short time, and even with the addition of water to drink. 

Payen (Substances alimentaires) considers that we can realize 
the most favorable chances of preserving for a long time health 
and strength, especially by maintaining a fair balance in the con- 
sumption of nutritive substances of an animal and of a vegetable 
nature, by varying our alimentary régime, and by avoiding both 
insufficiency and excess of nourishment. 

The flesh of the ox, according to all the authorities on alimen- 
tation, of all the kinds of muscular tissue, is that whicl possesses 
the greatest nutritive power, which represents the most renova- 
ting plastic aliment, which furnishes the most tasty and appetizing 
broth, and which can be used more constantly with profit than 
any other article of food of its class. 

Incidentally let it be noted that salted meat is much less nutri- 
tious than fresh, It has been ascertained chemically that brine 
extracts from the muscular tissue much of its nutritive principle. 

Dalton places next after beef, as being most valuable as nutri- 
ment, mutton and venison; then the flesh of fowls, the various 
kinds of game birds, and lastly, fish. 

The opinion of modern French scientists, as presented in the 
article on food in the Nouveau Dictionnaire de Médecine, may be 
noted and read with interest. According to this authority, * Fish 
is only slightly nutritive, but easily digestible. Its exclusive use 
would soon produce a diminution of muscular force, paleness of 
| the tissues, and all the signs of an alimentation insufficient in 
| quality, 

“ Fish is more digestible than the white meat of fowl. 
| “The flesh of shell-fish crustaceans is hard of digestion. 

“ Roast meat is more digestible than boiled. 

“Eggs very slightly cooked and dairy produce are more digest- 
ible than white meats. 

“ Of vegetables the feculents are the most digestible. 

“ New bread is heavier than stale bread, 

“The aliments to which the cook's art gives a liquid or semi- 
liquid form are in general more digestible. 

“The more readily an aliment is dissolved by the juices of the 
stomach, the easier its digestion.” 

Add to these facts the remark of Dalton, “ Cheese contains the 
nutritious elements of the milk in a condensed but somewhat in- 
digestible form.” 

Nevertheless, you will eat a little cheese after your dinner; for, 
as Brillat-Savarin hath it, A dessert without cheese is like a beau- 
tiful woman with only one eye.” 

Of the vegetable tribe, lentils, beans, and peas are the most 
nourishing. 

Fruit, when perfectly ripe, is most easy of digestion, because the 
juice of fruit consists of pure grape sugar (glucose) and water ; 
and it is in the form of grape sugar that all starchy food is final- 
ly absorbed into the system. It may be said that the starch of 


the fruit having been already changed into glucose by the pro- 
cess of ripening, requires no digestion after it is eaten by man, in- 
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asmuch as it is already in the state in which this element of nu- 
trition is immediately absorbed into the system. 
Special Qualities of Meats from the 
Digestibility. 
According to Payen, without there being anything absolute in 
these qualities which depends on the particular state of the di- 
gestive organs of different individuals ur on their idiosyncrasies, 
we may say in general that meats are more easily digestible the 
less strong their cohesion and the less their harduess. We might 
thus establish between them the following order, beginning with 
the lightest: Sea and river fish, fowl, game, crustaceans, lamb, 
veal, beef, mutton, wild-boar, pork. 
In these categories are generally considered heavy and hard to 
digest, salmon, eels, ge 


vint of View of their 








, ducks, and some other water birds, us 
well as strongly smoked and salted meat. 


On the Time required for the Digestion of Different Kinds of Food. 





Hours Hours 
Roasted pork. .... 5.15 Boiled milk 2.00 
Salt beef (boiled).. sD TIOIOE GOGO a vic ccesescesas 2.00 
Venl (broiled)..... 4.00 | Venison steak 1.85 
Boiled hens .. 4.00 |Trout (broiled)............ 1.30 
Roasted mutton. § , 1.00 
Boiled beef. a telee 
Roasted beef 3.30 to 5.30 
Raw oysters. .....66..++- es 3.00 
Roasted turkey ......... ; 





The above is taken from Beaumont’s Experiments on Digestion. 
Dalton comments on these observations as follows: ‘“ These re- 
sults would not always be precisely the same for different persons, 
since there are variations in this respect according to age and 
temperament. Thus, in most instances, mutton would probably 
be equally digestible with beef, or perhaps more so; and milk, 
which in some persons is easily digested, in others is disposed of 
with considerable difficulty. But as a genera! rule the compara- 
tive digestibility of different substances is no doubt correctly ex- 
pressed by the above list.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDSUMMER 

FASHIONABLE and enterprising modiste, 

y the second visit this season to Paris, has a remarkable im- 
portation of midsummer gowns, hats, and wraps, chosen especially 
for her Newport clientele. The gowns representing the latest mot 
of fashion at Worth’s and other Paris houses have elaborate cor- 
sages, bouffant sleeves, and perfectly straight skirts, without bus- 
tles, and giving no hint of the very short steels that are in most 
cases used to support them. These waists are called round waists, 
to distinguish them from basques, but are usually slightly pointed 
below the waist line in back and front alike. The mutton-leg 
sleeve, all in one piece, with its fulness at top wrinkled around 
the arm, is used for all kinds of fabrics, and for stout people as 
well as for those who are too slight; but Worth shows a prefer- 
ence for the Empire sleeve, with a puff around the armhole and of 
Blue has re-asserted itself as a summer 
color in turquoise and Gobelin shades, while the yellowish greens 


NOVELTIES. 


just returned from 


easy coat shape below, 


lately in vogue are being replaced by the cooler gazon, or turf 
green, und by the palest Nile green, which is especially fashionable 
when trimmed with 


peach color,” a lilae shade deeply tinged with 
The new dull red is called “* rouge hiff 
brick red is worn, while éeru and Sué 


pink, 
of 
Irish guipure laces in 


1” and a great deal 
» remain in marked favor. 
vandyke points, for collars, cuffs, and the 
empiecement, or yoke, ave fashionable trimmings, and there are also 








many embroideries that imitate the designs of these laces done in 





white or écru silks on the fabrie of the gown, as a border for the 
Armure silk is used instead of 
vive the fashionable black note on some of the gayest 
in conjunction with Chantilly lace insertions and fine 
kuife-pleatings, jabots, ete. 


skirt, or on the corsage draperies. 


moire to 


dresses, 


WORTH’S FOULARD GOWNS. 

Worth makes foulard gowns with Figaro jacket fronts bordered 
with Irish guipure lace, showing its points set upward, and open- 
ing on a vest of pleated crépe lisse belted from under the arms, 
or girdled twice or thrice with gros vrain ribbon the color of the 
flowers in the foulard, and these ribbons appear on the skirt down 
each breadth of the foulard, edging them to represent selvages, 
A dainty of Gobelin foulard strewn with large 
Suele and white blossoms, the crépe lisse vest and pleated collar 


model is blue 
being of paler blue, crossed twice by Suéde-colored ribbons that 
begin high in the under-arm seams, and point to the end of the 
waist, the lower ribbon knotted at the point in front, and that 
above it merely folded. The square-cornered jacket is without 
revers, but it, and also the high collar, have pointed Irish guipure 
lace set on with the points turned up. A full Empire puff around 
the top of the sleeve has a band of blue ribbon folded around its 
lower edge, and a similar band of Suéde ribbon finishes the sleeves 
below the elbow, while a deep cuff, like an under-sleeve, of the 
Irish lace issues from it, covering the arm down close to the hand, 
making the very long sleeves that are now so fashionable. The 
Suéde ribbon on the lower part of the silk sleeve is given the ef- 
fect of a turned-back cuff in a simple, pretty way, by being dou- 
bled to show both its corded edges turned upward, then left open 
at the inside seam. Another fancy is that of making a round 
waist of peau de soie or satin of a color of the flowers in a foulard 
skirt, while its Sir Joshua fichu and mutton-leg sleeves are of the 
figured foulard. For instance, a black foulard with design of 
honeysuckles las the waist of stem green, like that of the stems 
of the honeysuckles, with a fichu and great sleeves of the foulard. 
There is no collar ou such waists, but black lace is turned down 
full around the neck and upward from the wrists, and is some- 
times set around the top of the skirt. In this honeysuckle dress 
the back of the skirt hooks upon the waist, and the front of the 
skirt has a point of black lace set on it like a girdle; this requires 
the outside of the skirt to be finished quite separate from the 
foundation skirt, and the edge of the waist is then thrust down 
between the outside skirt and the foundation beneath it. 


NILE GREEN AND PEACH-COLOR. 


A Nile green cashmere with peach-colored crépon is an exqui- 
site Worth dress for afternoons at Newport or any other sea-side 
resort. The perfectly straight pleated skirt has a border of em- 
broidery in écru silks in a pattern of upturned points like lace, 
and a peach-colored sash of satin ribbon is attached to it at the 
top. The round waist is crossed over in front and back, with the 
embroidered points all along the edges, and the neck, without a 
collar, has two soft ruffles of the peach crépon turned down to fall 
full around it, and extend down the front in a soft jabot that fills 
up the space between the crossed-over embroidered parts. The 
close sleeves have a full Empire puff at top shirred down the out- 
side, and the plain wrists have a peach crépon frill showing very 
slightly as it comes out from inside, and dropping low through the 
open outside seam. A charming hat to go with this dress is a 
large capeline of white soft straw, with the brim partly faced with 
Nile green velvet, and with two silk cords or wires covered with 
green silk near the edge; around the crown are two rows of short 
cream white ostrich tips, posed with points turned downward, while 
the top of the flat crown is covered by a great bow of cream white 
satin ribbon that has loops pointed forward, as if blown there by 
the wind, but held carefully in position by wires inside, 


A 


JdVd 





NEW PLAID TAFFETA GOWNS. 

A new French caprice is for Scotch plaid taffeta silk gowns in 
gay colors for sea-side toilettes. These are made up with bodices 
of cashmere covered with soutache braiding and with large sleeves 
of the silk. The silk skirt is in straight pleats, not set in kilt 
fashion, but hanging loose and careless-looking, as if in natural 
folds, though really fastened with much art and care. A Worth 
dress of blue and green plaid taffeta, crossed with bright red bars, 
has its jacket-waist of dark blue cashmere closely braided with 
black soutache, set up edgewise in double rows in arabesque pat- 
tern, and embroidered on its scalloped edges with bluets and red 
carnations. This jacket opens on scarf draperies of the plaid taf- 
feta, ending in fringe below the waist. The large plaid silk mut- 
ton-leg sleeves have cuffs of the braided cashmere. 


FOR AFTERNOON TEA, ETC. 

Very dainty dresses for five o’clock tea and afternoon recep 
tions are made of white mousseline de 
pink or with Nile green silk. These have shirred round waists or 


basques, with Oriental lace let in the full front, and striped with 


svie, lined throughout with 


narrow moiré ribbons the color of the silk underneath. Many 
loops of ribbon edge the waist, or else it has a soft sash. The 


full sleeves are shirred puffs of the transparent white gauze over 
pink or green fitted sleeves. The gauze skirt has insertions and 
edgings of lace, and is draped to represent a long over-skirt 
caught up once on each side, to show a shirred double ruffle on 
the lower skirt. 

VEILING GOWNS 

Bright coquelicot red veiling with 

makes gay sea-side dresses, the borders being at top and bottom of 
the s , and a great deal of black armure silk is added for trim 
ming, in panels down the sides of the skirt, and in a long shawl- 
collar on the bodice. Mignonette green veiling is also trimmed 
with black, wide insertions of black Chantilly lace, edged each side 
with narrow black moiré ribbon, forming a flat border at the foot 
of the lower skirt, and added as an edge to a medieval drapery or 
long over-skirt which hangs straight behind, and curves up the 
sides to the belt in front, displaying the front of the lower skirt. 
White Irish crocheted lace is used for a yoke, high collar, and 
cuffs on pale gray veiling that has two narrow white silk lines 
bordering its selvages. The full French waist shows no darts or 
side forms; the only seams seen are under the arms; it is slightly 
pointed in front and back, and its lower edge is finished with a 
gray gros grain ribbon, folded in the points, and fastened by a bow 
on the left side. 


borders of black stripes 





CAPELINES AND TOQUES. 

The new hats to wear with these gowns are capelines, as the 
French call all large round hats, aud small toques of the flattest 
possible shape. The capelines are of straw, chip, crinoline (which 
we cal] Neapolitan), with many of tulle or net. 
is inserted in these hat brims as 
of a gown. 


Open lace straw 
smoothly as the lace insertions 
The crowns are low, and the brims project in front, 
and are turned up or cut off at the back. White hats have a 
great vogue in Paris, those for dressy watering-place toilettes 
being of tulle, shirred and folded over white wires, with a deep 
fall of Valenciennes lace on the front of the projecting brim, and 
a searf of the lace tied over the crown, with a great bow in front, 
on which rests a single black bird; just inside the brim, next the 
hair, is 
A red chip capeline, to wear with the red veiling dress noted 


a parrow bandeau of black velvet tied in a bow in front 


above, is veiled all over with red net, and has a red gros grain 
ribbon bow covering the top of the low crown, with two wired 
loops thrust far forward, and a great black butterfly resting on 
the net over the front of the brim. The dressiest toques, only 
two or three inches high, have three twists of crape, each of a 
different color, as gray, yellow, and white together, forming the 
long low sides of a crown that is open at top, with some inch 
wide gray ribbons crossing it and forming strings that start from 
the back of the crown ; 





as trimming are three soft chouzx of crape 
gray, yellow, and white—set directly in front. This conjunction 
of gray and yellow is very stylish, and such a toque is considered 
very chic when worn with gray, white, or black dresses. 


—p 





SUMMER FURS AND FEATHERS, 

Ladies going to the sea-side or mountains in the summer take 
with them their small furs, such as shoulder capes of seal, sable, 
or Astrakhan, and boas of ostrich feathers, to wear when coaching 
or driving in open carriages. The newly imported seal-skin capes 
have the fronts slightly pointed, the back straight and short, and 
the high collar wired to roll over and outward in Medicis fashion 
Long fur tippets have similar collars cut with a high point behind. 
New light cloth jackets also have this wired rolling collar, with 
rich lining of black ostrich feathers—a most 
ground for complexions of delicate tints. 


becoming back- 


ADVICE TO PURCHASERS 

The large shops at this season have many remnants of dress 
fabrics and pattern dresses at reduced prices to tempt lovers of 
bargains. A good purchase is three yards of pretty foulard to 
make a cool blouse-waist, or two yards and a half of wider flan- 
nel, plain or silk striped, for a similar purpose. A remnant of 
velvet can be used for the full wrinkled sleeves that are added to 
cashmere waists of last season, and soft bengaline is employed in 
the same way. Solid-colored woollens, and those with a striped 
border, will be a safe selection in dull red or blue for next season’s 
Cashmere, it is said, will be more worn than it has vet 
been, in the dull Eiffel red and gray-blue shades for dark dresses, 
and in the newly revived lilac, rose fané (dull pink), and Nile green 
for light dresses for the house. Irish laces and embroideries, 
white and cream-color, with very open designs and a pointed edge, 
are to be used on light wool house dresses for next winter, with a 
little dark velvet to give them character. Armure silk, it is pre- 
dicted, will gradually supersede moiré, and satin will give place to 
the less lustrous peau de soie, while gros grain, faille, and soft 
repped bengaline will remain in favor. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. Donovan; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co,; and 
Lorp & Tay.or. 





dresses. 





PERSONAL. 


Aut Lenox is reading 


Fanny Kemble’s new book, Far Away 
and Long 


of which is laid in that village and its 
surrounding hills, and many of the people who figure in the story 
are well-remembered residents of that region. Mrs. Butler (Kem- 
ble) spent twenty summers in Lenox (from 1850 to 1870), in a 
house she built for herself, and named “ The Pereh.” It is on 
the Stockbridge road, and is now owned by Mrs. Thompson. Dur- 
ing her residence there, Lenox had no more conspicuous citizen 
than the ex-actress and author, whose feats of horsemanship are 
still the subject of admiring comment among the natives. 

—John C. Ropes, the Shakespearian student, may often be seen 
in the neighborhood of the Boston court-house, for he is a lawyer 
as well as a scholar. Mr. Ropes-wears a beard, which, like his 
hair, is iron gray, and his eyes are cast upon the ground while he 
walks, after the manner of a man absorbed in thought, and who 
shall sav whether it is Shakespeare or Blackstone who occupies 
his mind ? 


Ago, the scene 





| 
| 


—President Harrison has his own private hammock swinging 
on the piazza of the Deer Park cotta 
for his head to rest on. A few feet 
which Baby McKee swings and sings. The piazza in which th 
hammocks are swung is very wide, and is fitted up with Japanese 
shades, which may be lowered at wi 





, With a ruby velvet pillow 
away 


is a smaller one, iu 





and make an out-of-doors 


room of it, where tea can be served when the evenings are tuo 

warm to make silting under a roof desirable 

~Mrs. Clarence Peck, of Chicago, has had 

her baby that a princess might env) 

for the embroidery, and special weavers weie enga 
of the finest 


“baby basket” was fitted up wit 


itfit 


ial desigi 


made { 
Spec is were Wiade 

ged to make the 
for trimmings, and 
Inade of jewelled 
ind perfumed, 


y 


1 oe 
SOCKS, Real lace 


the 


web was used 


li articles 
glass. A steamer trunk, recovered, relined, padded, 
was used to send clothes from New York, 


to Chicago, where they were to be worn 


liere tlie were inade 


—The cable announces that Mr. Abbey has secured Seiion Su- 
rasate, the famous Spanish violinist, lor an American tour Senor 
Sarasate and Herr Joachim divide the honors of the violin-loving 











public in London. Some fifteen years ago the former visited this 
country, and while his artistic success was unquestioned, he did 
not meet with great popular favor, Since then, however, ie has 
been a London favorite, and had his portrait painted by Whistle: 

—Young Mr. and Mrs. John Vinton Dahlgren spent the first 
week of their honey-moon, with tle groom’s mother, at her summer 
home on South Mountain, Marviand. G ts were hot invited un- 
til the seeond week, and then t hOUSsE is filled, and an old 
fashioned merrymaking with imode improvements was begun. 
The Dahlgren homestead was once a ous tavern, where Henry 
Clay, Andrew Jackson, and other disting citizens passed 
many pleasant days. The original ‘ all of a hundred years 
old, and its old i quaint feat $a 1 preserved Mrs 
Dakigren has filled the house with old-fashioned things that are 
in keeping with its antiquity, and she has bought the entire moun 
tain-top, so that her views may not be interfered with by neigh 
bors’ houses 


—Cuaptain Gilbert E. Borden, of Ne d, Massachusett 


w Bedfor 











to establish and supply the Arctic Refuge at tl 
extreme northern point of Alaska The refug t 
house large enough to accommodate fifty met 3 
plied with food enough to last one hundred men twe mont 
clothing, bedding, and coal 

Mrs. Sarah Yewdall, of Philade phia, is one of the most su 
cessful business women in the United States. She is now seve 
ty-siX years Of age, but she was not more than fifty when her hus 
band died, leaving five children for her to maintain. Mr. Yewdall 
was the proprietor of worsted mills at Hestonville, which would 
have been sacrificed, had not his wife made herself familiar with 
the busin Which she has carried on with greater success than 
he did. 

The farm of Michael T. Brenneman, in Franklin County, 
Pennsylvania, has just yielded up $10,000 in gold nuggets, buried 
there eleven years ago by James Hoover, i convict Who died in 
the Colorado State Penitentiary When Hoover died, a will was 
found among his papers leaving the money to Warden Hoyt, of 
the prison, with a carefully made diagram showing just where it 
was buried Hoyt followed the directions and found the mone z 
to the ind gnation and surprise of the iariner upoh whose land 16 
was buried ; 

One of the most successful mill rs in London is Lady Gras 





ville Gordon, who has a p in Park Stre Mayfai th 
name of Madame Lierre we oth led ladies engaged 
in trade in London, but lon is one of the few who mav 





be found personally superintending her shop 
kyll and Hyde exi 


kbone in business hours, and b 


These commercial 
ladies lead a sort of J 
to the ba 


after t 


stence, being shopkeepe rs 


And Ih Giove with royalty 


he shutters are up, 
-Josepli Conkling, of Binghamton, Ne 


and Maria Edwards, of Port Jervis, New Yo 


ged seventy three 





KK 

were recently united in marriage, Oid peopl ave married 
fore, and nothing has been thought of it, but there was a dash 
of romance about this wedding, as half a century ago they were 
lovers, Whom stern parents of the young woman separate lu 
course of time they found other consorts, from whom they were 
parted by death. Then they met ag ind us their ea ve 
had not burhed out, but only iy sinouidering, they were at last 
made man and wife All things cou o those who wait. says 
the proverb 

—A recent visitor to the home of Charles Stewart Parnell. the 
Irish leader, describes it as a Comparatively sia house St 
rooms are ho more and no less untidy than is usual bachelor 
quarters, The great front hall is given over to a b ird tabl 
and innumerable framed addresses and resolutions presented by 
sympathetic followers to their leader The room iu which M 


Parnell was born, and where he passed his baby da 3 


a sort of 


lumber. roomn how, and cou uns nothing inore Valuable th 


empty wine boxes 











—Mrs. Julia Gardiner Tyler, widow of President Tyler, died 
at Richmond, Virginia, on the evening of July 10th. Mrs. Tyler, 
who was born in 1820, was married to the President June 26, 
1844, during his term of office, and graced the White House by 
her dignity and charm. She leaves four children, Lyon G. Tyle: 

ident of William and Mary College, Virginia: Gardiner G 

, Virginia; Dr. Lacklan Tyler; and Mrs. William Ellis 

Madame Jane Hading has been giving her opinion of America, 
which is, on the whole, rather favorable, but she takes some of ou 
conceit out of us by saying that the buckwheat cake is not an 
American institution, She says it may be found in any village of 
France, but you must ask for galetles de sarvasin, and not for buck 


wheal cakes 
General Sherman’s sou, Thomas, | 
The e 


Philadelphia by Arclibishop Ryan, 


lias Deen ui 


ae 


vas pe riormed 


1 deacon 
the Roman Catholic Chureh 


emony 








who Was an Intimate friend of 
his mother. Among the presents sent to the young deacon, was 
a set of white and gold embroidered vestments, the gift of his s 
ter Rachel, and a white lace alb made by his old nurse 

—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, writing in The Epoch of “ Journa 
and Woman’s Place in it,” says of the too common vulgarity of 
flippaney and uncharity, “ The offences of women in this line, if 
not more heinous than those of men, are vet graver, because ey 
are bound by their very womanhood to re present the eentler qua 
ities of human nature and its nicer diseri on 

—The case of Arthur Elmer Hateh, of L ‘ Mai ~ ld 
act aS a stimulant upon the energies of the lagging stude 
Young Hatch is the son of poor parents, and is stone-blind, hav 
ing lost his sight by disease when only two years old. He was 
sent to the South Boston Institute for the Blind for ten vears, and 
there received a coo common school educ ation, and learned the 
trade of chair-bottoming. Then he came home thirsting for a 
higher education. He went to the Lewiston Academy, where he 


graduated with honor, notwithstanding the difficulties surrounding 
him. The way he learned his lessons was by having his mother 
read to him those that were in English, while his fellow-studeuts 
helped him with Latin and Greek. To study 
vised an arrangement of pins and strings 





geometry he de- 
After leaving the 
academy he worked at his trade a year, in order to earn money to 
enter Bates College, where he graduated this summer, carrying 
two prizes off with him, There are few such cases of perse- 
verance and pluck on record. 
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Fig. 1.—Pnorograrn Screen.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For embroidery designs and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 66-68. 


Post-Carriers in 


Norway. 
N English tourist in- 
i forms us that who- 


ever is intrusted with the 
post-bag must be a very 
reliable individual, capable 
of meeting emergencies 
with alacrity and tact, and 
“the unexpected ” that cir- 
cumstances or weather may 
ut any moment develop. 
Frequently young women 
hold this official position 
Often ‘the mail-bag is car- 
ried by boat, and it is in 
that country quite as easy 
of accomplishment by wo- 
men as by men, since they 
have the reputation of be- 
ing as strong, swift rowers 
as are their fathers or 
brothers; they must be 
calm, cool, collected, stran- 
gers to fear, and familiar 
with fire-arms, 

The post-bag, described 
as girt about with iron 
chains, though not always 
large, is most imposing and 
lnportant In appearance, 









sack OF Boxperep Lawn 
Dress, Fie. 2, Pace 565 





For description see Sup- 
plement. 


Brapep Siu.k Wrap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 55-58. 


Fig. 1.—Gown with Hanpkercuier Borners.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For patteru and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-12. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Gown with 
Hanpkercaik¥ Borpers, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-12. 


To assist in its ptotection a re- 
volver and post-horn are always 
carried. 

“One morning,” our informant 
adds, “we espied a novelty in 
water travel—a large birch bough 
in the bow of a boat which was 
swiftly nearing the village, thus 
indicating the approach of the 
latest mail. The carrier was 
availing herself of a fair wind, 
a sail in that region being too 
dangerous, even with sheet in 
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Fig. 2.—Puorograrn Scrren.—Back.—[See Fig. 1. | 
For embroidery designs and description see Supplement, 
No. XI1V., Figs. 66-68 


hand, hence the origi 
nal and simple practice 
of putting a large birch 
bough in the bow of 
the boat, as serving the 
purpose better, the 
fresh foliage holding 
the light air and ma- 
terially assisting the 
rower, in this case a 
strong, eagle-eyed, alert 
young woman, who sat 
complacently in the 
stern of her strong 
craft, bugle in hand, to 
announce arrival, and 
stir the easy-going vil- 
lagers to unwonted ac- 
tivity. 

The huge leathern 
receptacle of news from 
far countries, locked, 
barred, and bolted, was 
presently heralded by 
the well-known shout, 
“The bag is out!” A 
crowd gathered, and 
receivers and listeners 
gave themselves heart- 
ily to the joys and 
pleasures of the hour 












Back or Figurep Mus 
tin Gown, Fig. 1, on 
Pace 565. 

For description see Supp). 


Lace Mantie vor Exvperty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 13-15. 
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AUGUST 3, 1889, 
PRINCE FORTUNATUS?* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Autuor or “A Princess or Tuuir,” “ MaoLeop oF 
Dark,” “Suannon Bers,” “Tur Srrangce 
ApvENtTURES OF A Hovse-Boat,” Ero. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


cation of The Squire's Daughter Fantasia? The 
composer of The Starry Night Valses would like 
a lithographic portrait of Mr. Lionel Moore to 
appear on the cover. A humble admirer of Mr. 
Lionel Moore’s great impersonation of Harry 
Thornhill, begged to forward the enclosed acros- 
tic, and might he be allowed to print it in the 


He found Lady Adela and Miss Georgie Le- 
strange in the drawing-room, or rather just out- 
side, on the little balcony overlooking the gar- 
den, and neither of them seemed any the worse 
for that masquerading in the early dawn; indeed, 
Miss Georgie’s naturally fresh and bright com- 
plexion flushed a little more than usual, when she 


dds 


nowadays—crowds! shoal 
a little attention 
have you? I want a 
friends in 
now how am I t 


inless there is 





arawnh be what chance 
friend 


court—and that’s the truth 


lorenand, 
in court—I want 
several j 


get them ?” 





This was plain speaking ; but he 


less bewildered 


CHAPTER II. 


Mudborough Young Men’s' Mutual Improvement 


saw who this new-comer was, for perhaps she 
Magazine? Messrs. Smith & Smith would be ex- 


was thinking of the very frank manner in which 


“ You see, Lady Adela, the theatre is so differ 


ent from the world of letters. Ive met one or 


: tremely obliged, if Mr. Lionel Moore would honor | Damon had expressed his admiration for Pastora | two newspaper men now and again, but they 
ee them with his opinion of the accompanying pair | but a few short hours ago. | were dramatic critics—I never heard that they 


ATE as he went to bed, sleep did not long de- 
4 tain him, for in his own happy-go-lucky, trou- 
badour sort of life, he was one of the most occu 


of their patent silver-mounted automatic self-ad- 


“T have been telling Georgie all about the 
justing braces. 


dresses at the Drawing-room,” said the tall young 


reviewed books,” 


* But they were connected with newspapers— 
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“If I don’t get a secretary,” he muttered to | matron, as she gave him her hand and regarded | then they must know the men who do,” said this 
pied of men, even in this great, hurrying, bustling | himself, “I shall soon be in a mad-house.” him with a friendly look ; “ but that won't inter ilert and intelligent lady. “ Oh, I don’t ask for 
capital of the world, As soon as he had donned Nor did he pay much attention to his break- | est you, Mr. Moore. We shall have to talk about | anything unfair! I only ask for a chanee. I 
his dressing-gown and come into the sitting-room, | fast when it was put on the table, for there were | the new beauties, rather, to interest you.” don’t want to be thro nto a corner unread, « 
he swallowed a cup of coffee that was waiting for | newspapers to be opened and glanced through— He was a little puzzled. sold to the second-hand bookseller uncut, Now 
him, and then, to make sure that unholy hours | country. journals, most of them, with marked | “I thought, Lady Adela, you said there was | Mr. Moore, think. You must know /ofs of news 
and cigarettes had not hurt his voice, he dabbed | paragraphs conveying the most unexpected, and | something—something of importance—” paper men if you w lonly think. Why, they’ re 
a note on the piano, and began to practise, in the | even startling, intelligence regarding himself, his “That depends,” said she, with a pleasant | always coming about theatres. And they would 
open-throated, Italian fashion, those vocalises | occupations, and forthcoming engagements. Then | smile in her clear gray-blue eyes. “J think it | do anything for you, for you are such a popular 
which sound so strangely to the uninstructed ear, | there were the book packets and the rolls of mu- | of importance; but it remains to be seen whether favorite; and a word from you would be of such 


He rang for breakfast. He glanced in a despair- 
ing way at the pile of letters and parcels await- 
ing him, the former, no doubt, mostly invitations, 
the latter, as he could guess, proofs of his latest 
sittings to the photographers, albums and birth- 
day books sent for his autograph, music beseech- 








“WHEN 


ing commendation, even MS. plays accompanied 
by pathetic appeals from unknown authors. Then 
there was a long row of potted scarlet geraniums 
and large white daisies, which the house-porter 
had ranged by the window; and when he opened 
the note that had been forwarded with these, he 
found that the wife of a famous statesman had 
observed as she drove along Piccadilly that the 
flowers in his balcony wanted renewal, and begged 
his acceptance of this graceful little tribute. He 
took up a pair of dumb-bells, and had some ex- 
ercise with them, to keep his arms and chest in 
good condition. He looked at himself in the 
mirror; no, he did not seem to have smoked in- 
ordinately ; nevertheless, he made sundry solemn 
vows about those insidious cigarettes. Then he 
began to open the envelopes. Here was an im- 
posing card “to have the honor of meeting their 
Royal Highnesses the King and Queen of jar 
here was a more modest bit of pasteboard with 
“ R.S.V.P. to Mess President” at the lower cor- 
ner ; here were invitations to breakfasts, to lunch- 
eons, to afternoon squawks, to Sunday dinners, 
to dances and crushes—in short, to every possi- 
blz kind of diversion and frivolity that the gay 
world of London could devise. He went steadily 
on with his letters. More photographers wanted 
him to sit to them. Would he accept the dedi- 





* Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. XXIL 


THEY 


} you, 





sic to be examined ; but by this time he had lit 
an after-breakfast cigarette, and was proceeding 
with something of indifference. Occasionally he 
strolled about the room, or went to the window 
and looked down into the roaring highway of 
Piccadilly, or across to the sunny foliage and pale 


the world is of the same opinion. Well, | won’t 
keep you in suspense.” 

She went to the piano, and brought back three 
volumes plainly bound in green cloth. 

* Behold !”’ 

He took them from her, and glanced at the 


value to a beginner like me. Now, Mr. Moore, be 
rood-natured, and considet But, first of all, come 
away and have some | and then we'll talk 
it over.” 

When they had gor uto the dining-room and 


sat down at tab 





ram 


ty 
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HAD FINISHED SUPPER, LIONEL MOORE 


blue mists of the Green Park. And then, in the 
midst of his vague meditations, the following note 
was brought to him—it had been delivered by 
hand : 


“My pear Mr. Moorr,— 

“T do so awfully want to see you, about a mat- 
ter of urgent importance. Do be good-natured 
and come and lunch with us—anvy time before 
half-past two, if possible. It will be so kind of 
I hope the morning performance has done 
you no harm, Yours sincerely, 

“ ADELA CUNYNGHAM.” 


Well, luncheon was not much in his way, for 
he usually dined at five; nevertheless, Lady Adela 
was an especial friend of his, and had been very 
kind to him, and here was some serious business. 


So he hurried through what correspondence was | 





absolutely necessary ; he sent word to Green’s 
Stables that he should not ride that morning; he 
walked round to a certain gymnasium, and had 
three-quarters of an hour with the fencing-mas- 
ter (this was an appointment which he invariably 
held sacred); on his way back to his rooms he 
called in at Solomon’s for a button-hole; and 
then having got home and made certain altera- 
tions in his toilette, he went out again, jumped into 
a hansom, and was driven up to the top of Camp- 
den Hill, arriving there shortly after one o’clock. 


LIT A CIGARETTE, AND HIS FRIEND A 





title-page. “ Kathleen’s Sweethearts, a 
by Lady Arthur Castletown,” was what he found 
there. 

“So it is out at last,” said he, for he had more 
than once heard of this great work while it was 
still in progress, 

“Yes,” said she, eagerly, “though it isn’t is- 
sued to the public yet. The fact is, Mr. Moore, 
I want you to help me. You know all about 
professional people, and the newspapers, and so 
on—who better? And of course I’m very anx- 
ious about my first book—my first big book, that 
is—and I don’t want it to get just thrown aside, 
without ever being glanced at. Now what am I 
to do? You may speak quite freely before 
Georgie; she’s just as anxious as I am — every 
bit, I believe—only what to do we can’t tell.” 

“All that I can think of,” said the ruddy- 
haired young damsel, with a laugh, “is to have 
little advertisements printed, and I will leave 
them behind me wherever I go—in the stalls of 
a theatre, or at a concert, or anywhere. You 
know, Adela, you cannot expect me to turn my- 
self into a sandwich man, and go about the streets 
between boards.” 

“ Georgie, you’re frivolous,” said Lady Adela, 
and she again turned to Lionel Moore, who was 
still holding the three green volumes in his hands, 
in a helpless sort of fashion. ‘ You know, Mr. 
Moore, there are such a lot of books published 


BRIER-ROOT 


Novel, | 


PIPE.” 


“Well, if it comes to that, I certainly 
one hnewspape rman; 


know 


in fact, I have known him 





all my life; he is my oldest friend. But then he 
is merely the head of the Parliamentary report 
ing staff of the Morning Mirror He’s in the 
Gallery of the House of Commons, you know 


every night, and I’m afraid he couldn’t do much 
about a book.” 

“ Couldn’t he do a little, Mr. Moore ?” said Lady 
Adela, insidiously. *‘Couldn’t he get it hinted 
in the papers that ‘Lady Arthur Castletown’ is 
only a nom de plume is 


“Then you don’t object to your own name be 
ing mentioned ?” asked this simple young man 

“ No, no, not at all,” said she, frankly, “ Peo 
ple are sure to get to know There are some 
sketches of character in the book, that I think 
will make a little stir—I mean people will be ask 
ing questions ; and then you know how a pseu 
donym whets curiosity. They will certainly find 


out, and they will talk all the more then 
ought to do the book some good. And then you 
understand, Mr. Moore,” continued this 
ably naive person, “if your friend happened to 
know any of the reviewers, and could suggest 
how some little polite attention might be paid 
them, there would be nothing wrong in that, 
would there? I am told that they are quite gen- 
tlemen nowadays. ery where ; 


That 


remark 


They go eV and— 


and indeed I should like to make their acquaint 
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ance, since I've come into the writing fraternity 
myself,” 

Lionel Moore was silent; he 
how he should approach the fastidious, whimsi- 
| Maurice Mangan on this extremely 


was considering 


cal, sardonic 
difficult subject 

‘Let me see,” he said, presently, “This is 
Wednesday ; my friend Mangan won’t be at the 
House: I will send a message to his rooms, and 


ask him to come down to the theatre; then we 
have a consultation about it. May I take 
this copy of the book with me, Lady Adela?” 

“ Certainly, certainly!” said she, with prompti 
tude, “ And if you know of any one to whom I 
should send a copy, with the author’s name in it 
it would be extremely 

It’s so awfully hard 
for us poor outsiders to get a hearing. You pro- 
fessional folk are in a very different position. 
The public just worship you—you have it all your 
way you don't need to care what the critics 
but look at me!’ IT may knock and knock 
at the door of the Temple of Fame, until my 
knuekles are sore, and who will take any notice 


can 


—my own name, I mean 
kind of you to let me know 


owr 


an 


unless, perhaps, some friendly ear begins to 
Do vou think Mr. Mangan—did you say 
do vou think he would come and dine 


listen ? 
Mangan ? 
with us some evening %” 

The artless ingenuousness of her speech was 
almost embarrassing 

He is a verv busy man,” he said, doubtfully, 

He has his Gallery work to do, of 
and then I 
some important philosophical treatise—he has 


“ 


very busy 


course ; believe he is engaged on 

been at it for years, indeed— 

Lady Adela cried 

“Then certainly you must bring him to dinner, 

Shall I write a note now, Mr. Moore—a Sunday 

evening, of course, so that we may secure vou as 
, 


“Oh, he writes books too?” 


abr es 

“T think I would wait a little, Lady Adela,” 
he said, “unti! I see how the land lies. Ile’s a 
most curious fellow, Mangan : difficult to please, 
is rather disap- 
have done 
knows evervthing—at 


and capricious I 
pointed with himself; he 
something great, for he 


fancy he 
ought to 


least he knows what is fine in evervthing, in 
painting, in poetry, in music; and yet with all 
his sympathy he seems to be forever grumbling, 


and mostly at himself. He is a difficult fellow 
to deal with—” 

“T suppose he eats his dinner like anybody 
said Lady Adela, somewhat sharply 
was not used to having her invitations scorned, 

* Yes, but I think he would prefer to eat it in 
a village ale-house,” Lionel said, with a smile, 
“where he could make ‘the violet of a legend 
blow, among the chops and steaks.’ However, 
I will take him your book, Lady Adela; and I 
have no doubt he will be able to give you some 





good advice.’ 

It was late that evening when, in obedience to 
the aummons of a sixpenny telegram, Maurice 
Mangan called at the stage door of the New 
Theatre, and was passed in. Lionel Moore was on 
the stage—as any one could tell, for the resonant 
barytone voice wns ringing clear above the mul- 
titudinous music of the orchestra; but Mangan, 
not wishing to be in the wav, did not linger in 
the wings, he made straight for his fiiend’s room, 
which he And in the dusk of the long 
corridor he was fortunate enough to behold a 
beautiful apparition, in the person of a 
French offiver in the gavest of uniforms, who, ap 
parently to maintain the character he bore in the 


knew, 


1 id 
young 


piece (it was that of a young prisoner of war lib- 
erated on parole, who played sad havoe with the 
hearts of the village maidens by reason of his 
fascinating wavs and pretty broken English), 
had just facetiously chucked two of the women 
dressers under the chin ; 
simpering at this mark of condescension, and 

evidently much impressed by the swagger and 

braggadocio of the miniature warrior. However, 

Mile. Girond (the boy officer in question) no 
sooner caught sight of the new-comer than she 
instantly and demurely altered her demeanor ; 
and as she passed him in the corridor she favored 
him with a grave and courteous little bow, for she 
had met him more than once in Miss Burgoyne’s 
sitting-room. Mangan returned that salutation 
most respectfully ; and then he went on and enter 

ed the apartment in which Lionel Moore dressed, 

It was empty; so this tall, thin man with the 
slightly stooping shoulders threw himself into a 
wicker-work easy-chair, and let his eyes—which 
were much keener than was properly compatible 
with the half-affected expression of indolence 
that had become habitual to him—roam over 
the heterogeneous collection of articles around. 
These were abundantly familiar to him—the long 
dressing-table with all its appliances for making 
up, the mirrors, the wigs on blocks, the gay- 
colored garments, the fencing foils and swords, 
the framed series of portraits from Vanity 
Fair, the innumerable photographs stuck every- 
where about. Indeed it was something not im- 
mediately connected with these paraphernalia of 
an actor's existence that seemed to be occupying 
his mind, even as he idly regarded the various 
pastes and colors, the powder-puffs and pencils, 
the pots of vaseline. His eves grew absent as he 
sat there. Was he thinking of the Linn Moore 
of vears and years ago who used to reveal to the 
companion of his boyhood all his high aims and 
strenuous ambitions—how he was resolved to 
become a Mendelssohn, a Mozart, a Beethoven ? 
Whither had fled all those wistful dreams and 
ardent aspirations ? What was Linn Moore now ? 
Why, a singer in comic opera, his face beplastered 
almost out of recognition; a pet of the frivolous 
fashionable side of London society; the chief 
adornment of photographers’ windows. 

““* Half a beast is the great god Pan,’” this 
tall, languid-looking man murmured to himself, 
as he was vacuously staring at those paints and 
brushes and cosmetics; and then he got up and 
began to walk indeterminately about the room, 
his hands behind his back. 


and these damsels were 


| dwell now,” the other said, lazily. 





| of feathers, that’s about it. 





Presently the door was opened and in came 
Lionel Moore, followed by his dresser, 

“Hallo, Maurice !—you’re late,” said Harry 
Thornhill, as he surrendered himself to his fae- 
totum, who forthwith began to strip him of his 
travelling costume of cocked hat, frogged coat, 
white leather breeches, and shining black boots, 
in order to make way for the more brilliant attire 
of the last act. 

‘Now that I am here, what are your highness’s 
commands ?”’ Mangan asked. 

“ There's a book there—written by a friend of 
mine,” Lionel said, as he was helping his dresser 
to get off the glittering top-hoots. “She wants 
me to do what I can for her with the press. What 
do I know about that? Still, she is a very par- 
ticular friend, and you must advise me.” 

Mangan rose and went to the mantle-piece and 
took down Volume I. 

“Lady Arthur Castletown—” said he. 

“ But that is not her real name,” the other in- 
terposed. “Her real name is Lady Adela Cun- 
yngham. Of course you know who she is.” 

“] have been permitted to hear the echo of 
her name, from those rare altitudes in which you 
“So she is 
one of your fashionable acquaintances ; and she 
wants to secure the puff preliminary, and a num- 
ber of favorable reviews, I suppose ; and then you 
send for me. But what can I do for you, except 
ask one or two of the Gallery men to mention the 
book in their London Correspondent’s letter ?” 

“ But that’s the very thing, my dear fellow !” 
Lionel Moore cried, as he was getting on his 
white silk stockings, “The very thing! She 
wants attention drawn to the book. She doesn’t 
want to be passed over. She wants to have the 
name of the book and the name of the author 
brought before the publice—” 

“ Her real name ?” 

* Yes, certainly, if that is advisable.” 

“Oh, well, there’s not much trouble about that. 
You can always minister to a mind diseased by a 
morbid craving for notoriety, if a paragraph in a 
country newspaper will suffice. So this is part 
of what your fashionable friends expect from 
you, Linn, in return for their patronage ?” 

“It's nothing of the kind; she would 
much for me, if she knew how, or 
any occasion.” 

“Oh, well, it is no great thing,” said Mangan, 
who was really a very good-natured sort of per- 
son, despite his supercilious talk. “In fact, you 
might do her ladyship a more substantial service 
than that.” 

“ How 2” 

“T thought you knew Quirk—Octavius Quirk ?” 

“ But you have always spoken so disparagingly 
of him!” the other exclaimed. 

“ What has that to do with it?” he asked; and 
then he continued in his indolent fashion: “ Why, 
I thought you knew all about Quirk. Quirk be- 
longs to a band of literary weaklings, not any one 
of whom can do anything worth speaking of ; but 
they try their best to write up each other; and 
sometimes they take it into their head to help an 
acquaintance, and then their ery is like that of 
a pack of beagles; you would think the press of 
London, or a considerable section of it, had but 
one voice. Why don’t you take Lady Arthur's 
—Lady Constance’s — what’s her name ?— why 
don’t you take her book to the noble association 
of log-rollers? I presume the novel is trash; 
they'll welcome it all the more. She is a woman 
—she is not to be feared; she hasn’t as yet com 
mitted the crime of being suecessful—she isn’t 
to be envied and anonymously attacked. That’s 
the ticket for you, Linn. They mayn’t convince 
the public that Lady What’s-her-name is a won- 
derful person; but they will convince her that 
and what more does she want?” 

“] don’t understand you, Maurice !” the young 
barytone cried, almost angrily. “Again and again 
you’ve spoken of Octavius Quirk as if he were 
beneath contempt.” 

“What has that to do with it?” the other 
repeated, placidly. “ As an independent writer, 
Quirk is quite beneath contempt—quite. There 
is no backbone in his writing at all; and he 
knows his own weakness ; and he thinks he can 
conceal it by the use of furious adjectives. He 
is always in a frantie rush and flurry, that pro- 
duces no impression on anybody. A whirlwind 
He goes out into the 
highway and brandishes a double-handed sword 
—in order to sweep off the head of a buttereup 
And I suppose he expects the public to believe 
that his wild language, all about nothing, means 
strength ; just as he hopes that they will take his 
noisy horse-laugh for humor. That's Octavius 
Quirk as a writer—a nobody, a nothing, a wisp of 
straw in convulsions; but as a puffer—ah, there 
you have him !—as a puffer, magnificent, glorions, 
a Greek hero, invincible, invulnerable. My good 
man, it’s Octavius Quirk you should go to! Get 
him to call on his pack of beagles to give tongue ; 
and then, my goodness! you'll hear a ery—for a 
while, at least. Is there anything at all in the 
book ?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Harry Thornhill, who 
had changed quickly, and was now regaling him- 
self with a little of Miss Burgoyne’s lemonade, 
with which the prima donna was so kind as to 
keep him supplied. _ “ Well, now, I shall be on 
the stage some time: what do you say to looking 
over Lady Adela’s novel ?” 

“ All right.” 

There was a tapping at the door; it was the 
call-boy. 

But Lionel Moore did not immediately answer 
the summons. 

“Look here, Maurice; if you should find any 
thing in the book —anything you could say a 
word in favor of—I wish you'd come round to 
the Garden Club with me, after the performance, 
and have a bit of supper. Octavius Quirk is 
almost sure to be there.” 

“What, Quirk? I thought the Garden was 
given over to dukes and comic actors ?” 


do as 
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“There’s a sprinkling of everybody in it,” the 
young barytone said ; “and Quirk likes it because 
it is an all-night club—he never seems to go to 
bed at all. Will you do that?” 

“Oh yes,” Maurice Mangan said; and forth- 
with, as his friend left the dressing-room, he 
plunged into Lady Adela’s novel. 

The last act of The Squire's Daughter is longer 
than its predecessors, so that Mangan had plenty 
of time to acquire some general knowledge of the 
character and contents of these three volumes, 
Indeed, he had more than time for all the brief 
scrutiny he deemed necessary. When Lionel 
Moore reappeared, to get finally quit of his the- 
atrical trappings for the night, his friend was 
standing at the fireplace, looking at a sketch in 
brown chalk of Miss Burgoyne, which that ami- 
able young lady had herself presented to Harry 
Thornhill. 

“ Well, what’s the verdict ?” 

Mangan turned round, rather bewildered ; and 
then he recollected that he had been glancing at 
the novel. 

“Oh, that?” he said, regarding the three vol- 





umes with no very favorable air. “ Mighty poor 
stuff, I should say; just about as weak as they 
mike it. But harmless. Some of the conversa- 
tion—hetween the women—is natural: trivial, 
but natural, The plain truth is, my dear Linn, 
it is a very foolish, stupid book, which should 
never have been printed at all; but I suppose 
your fashionable friend could afford to pay for 
having it printed.” 

“ But, look here, Maurice,” Lionel said, in con 
siderable surprise, “I don’t see how it can be so 
very stupid, when Lady Adela herself is one of 
the brightest, cleverest, shrewdest, most intel- 
ligent women you could meet with anywhere 
quite unusually so.” 

“That may be; but she is not the first clever 
woman who has made the mistake of imagining 
that because she is socially popular, she must 
therefore be able to write a book.” 

“And what am I to say to Octavius Quirk 2” 

“What are you to sav to the log-rollers ? 
Don’t say anything. Get Lady Adela to ask one 
or two of them to dinner. You'll feteh Quirk 
that way easily: they say Gargantua was a fool 
compared to him.” 

“T’ve seen him do pretty well at the Garden, 
especially about two in the morning,” was the 
young barytone’s comment; and then, as he be- 
gan to get into his ordinary attire, he said, “ To 
tell you the truth, Maurice, Lady Adela rather | 
hinted that she would be pleased to make the ac- 
quaintance of any—of any literary man—” 

“Who could do her book a good turn ?” 

“No, you needn’t put it as rudely as that. She 
rather feels that in becoming an authoress, she 
has allied herself with literary people—and would 
naturally like to make acquaintances; so, if it 
came to that, I should consider myself empower- 
ed to ask Quirk whether he would accept an in- 
vitation to dinner—I mean, at Cunyngham Lodge. 
It’s no use asking you, Maurice ?” he added, with 
a little hesitation. 

Maurice Mangan laughed. 

“No, no, Linn, my boy; thank you all the 
same. I say,” he continued, as he took up his 
hat and stick, seeing that Lionel was about ready 
to go, “do you ever hear from Miss Francie 
Wright, or have you forgotten her among all your 
fine friends ?” 

“Oh, [hear from Francie sometimes,” he an- 
swered, carelessly, ‘‘ or about her, anyway, when- 
ever I get a letter from home. She’s very well. 
Boarding out pauper sick children is her new 
fad; and I believe she’s very busy, and very 
happy over it. Come along, Maurice; we'll walk 
up to the Garden, and get something of an ap- 
petite for supper.” 

When they arrived at the Garden Club (so 
named from its proximity to Covent Garden), 
they went forthwith into the spacious apartment 
on the ground-floor which served at once as din- 
ing-room, newspaper-room, and smoking-room, 
There was hardly anybody in it. Four young 
men in evening-dress were playing cards at a 
side-table; at another table a solitary member 
was writing; but at the long supper table—which 
was prettily lit up with crimson-shaded lamps, 
and the appointments of which seemed very trim, 
clean, and neat—all the chairs were empty, and 
the only other occupants of the place were the 
servants, who wore a simple livery of white linen. 

“What for supper, Maurice ?” the younger of | 
the two friends asked. 

“ Anvthing—with salad,” Mangan answered. 
He was examining a series of old engravings that 
hung around the walls. 

“On a warm night like this, what do you say to 
cold lamb, salad, and some hock and iced soda 
water ?” 

“ All right.” 

Supper was speedily forthcoming, and as they 
took their places, Mangan said, 

“You don’t often go down to see the old peo- 
ple, Linn ?” 

“Dm so frightfully busy !” 

“Has Miss Francie ever been up to the theatre 
—to see The Squire’s Daughter, 1 mean?” This 
question he seemed to put rather diffidently. 

“No. I've asked her often enough; but she 
always laughs and puts it off. She seems to be 
as busy down there as I am up here.” 

“What does she think of the great name and 
fame you have made for yourself ?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

Then there was silence for a second or two. 

“JT wish you’d run down to see them some 
Sunday, Linn; I'd go down with you.” 
“Why not go down by yourself ? 

tremendously glad to see you.” 

“IT should be more welcome if I took you with 
me. You know your cousin likes you to pay a 
little attention to the old people. Come! Say 
Sunday week.” 

“My dear fellow, Sunday is my busiest day! 
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Sunday night is the only night I have out of the 


seven. And I fancy that it is for that very Sun- 
day evening that Lord Rockminster has engaged 
the Lansdowne Gallery; he gives a little dinner 
party, and his sisters have a big concert after- 
ward. We've all got to sing the chorus of the 
new marching song that Lady Sibyl has composed 
for the army.” 

“Who is Lady Sibyl ?” 

“The sister of the authoress whose novel you 
were reading.” 

“My gracious! is there another genius in the 
family ?” 

“There’s a third,” said Lionel, with a bit of a 
smile. “What would you say if Lady Rosamund 
Bourne were to paint a portrait of me as Harry 
Thornhill for the Royal Academy ?” 

“T should say the betting was fifty to one 
against its getting in.” 

“Ah, you’re unjust, Maurice; you don’t know 
them. I dare say you judged that novel by some 
high literary standard that it doesn’t pretend to 
reach. I am sure of this, that if it’s half as 
clever as Lady Adela Cunyngham herself, it will 
do very well.” 

“It will do very well for the kind of people 
who will read it,” said the other, indifferently. 

This was a free-and-easy place. When they had 
finished supper, Lionel Moore lit a cigarette, and 
his friend a brier-root pipe, without moving from 
the table; and Mangan’s prayer was still that his 
companion should fix Sunday week for a yisit to 
the little Surrey village where they had been bovs 
together, and where Lionel’s father and mother 
(to say nothing of a certain Miss Francie Wright, 
whose name cropped up more than once in Man- 
gan’s talk) were still living. But during this 
entreaty Lionel’s attention happened to be at- 
tracted to the glass door communicating with the 
hall; and instantly he said, in an undertone: 

“ Here’s a stroke of luck, Maurice; Quirk has 
just come in. How am I to sound him? What 
should I do? 

* Haven't I told you?” said Mangan, curtly. 
“Get your swell friends to feed him.” 

Nevertheless, this short, fat man who now 
strode into the room, and nodded briefly to these 
two acquaintances, speedily showed that on ocea- 
sion he knew how to feed himself. He called a 
waiter, and ordered an underdone beefsteak with 
Spanish onions, toasted cheese to follow, and a 
large bottle of stout to begin with; then he took 
the chair at the head of the table, thus placing 
himself next to Lionel Moore. 

“A very empty den to-night,” observed this 
new-comer, whose heavy face, watery blue eyes, 
lank hair plentifully streaked with gray, and un- 
wholesome complexion, would not have produced 
a too favorable impression on any one unac- 
quainted with his literary gifts and graces. 

Lionel agreed; and then followed a desultory 
conversation about nothing in particular, though 
Mr. Octavius Quirk was doing his best to say 
clever things and show off his boisterous humor. 
Indeed, it was not until that gentleman’s very 
substantial supper was! being brought in, that 
Lionel got an opportunity of artfully asking him 
whether he had heard anything of Lady Adela 
Cunyngham’s forthcoming novel. He was about 
to proceed to explain that “ Lady Arthur Castle 
town” was only a pseudonym when he was in 
terrupted by Octavius Quirk bursting into a roar 
—a somewhat affected roar—of scornful laughter 

“Well, of all the phenomena of the day, that 
is the most ludicrous’’—he cried- 


‘the so-called 
aristocracy thinking that they can produce any 
thing in the shape of art or literature. The ar- 
istocracy —the most exhausted of all our ex- 
hausted social strata—what can be expected from 
it?) Why,we haven’t anywhere nowadays either 
art or literature or drama that is worthy of the 
name—not anywhere—it is all a ghastly, spuri- 
ous make-believe—a mechanical manufactory of 
paintings and books and plays without a spark 
of life in them—” 

Lionel Moore resentfully thought to himself 
that if Mr. Quirk had been able to do anything in 
any one of these directions, he might have held 
less despairing views; but of course he did not 
interrupt this feebly tempestuous monologue. 

“We are all played out, that is the fact— 
the soil is exhausted—we want a great national 
upheaval—a new condition of things—a social 
revolution, in short. And we’re going to get it,” 
he continued, in a sort of triumphant way; 
“there’s no mistake about that. The social revo- 
lution is in the air, it is under our feet, it is press- 
ing in upon us from every side; and yet at the 
very moment that the aristocracy have got notice 
to quit from their deer forests and their salmon 
rivers and grouse moors, they so far mistake the 
signs of the times, that they think they should 
be devoting themselves to art and going on the 
stage! Was there ever such incomprehensible 
madness }” 

“T hope they won't sweep away deer forests 
and grouse moors just all at once,” the young 
barytone said, modestly, “for I am asked to go 
to the Highlands at the beginning of next Au- 
gust—” 

“Make haste, then, and see the last of these 
doomed institutions !’’ observed Mr. Quirk, with 
dark significance, as he looked up from his steak 
and onions. ‘TI tell you deer forests are doomed ; 
grouse moors are doomed; salmon rivers are 
doomed, They are a survival of feudal rights 
and privileges which the new democracy—the 
new ruling power —will make short work of. 
The time has gone by for all these absurd re- 
strictions and reservations, There is no defence 
for them; there never was. They were conceived 
in an iniquity of logie which modern common- 
sense will no longer suffer. Bona vacantia can't 
belong to anybody—therefore they belong to the 


King. That’s a pretty piece of reasoning, isn’t 
it? Andif the crofter or the laborer says,‘ Bona 


vacantia can’t belong to anybody, therefore they 
belong to me,’ isn’t the reasoning as good? But 


it is not merely game-laws that must be abolished, 
it is game itself.” 
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“Tf you abolish the one you'll soon get rid of 
the other,” Maurice: Mangan said, with a kind of 
half-contemptuous indifference. He was cxamin- 
ing this person in a curious way, as he might 
have looked through the wires of a cage in the 
Zoological Gardens. 

“Both must be abolished,’ Mr. Octavius 
Quirk continued, with windy vehemence. “The 
very distinction that takes any animal fere 
nature and constitutes it game is a relic of class 
privilege, and must go—” 

“Then Irish landlords will no jonger be con- 
sidered fere nature?” Mangan asked, incident- 
ally. 

“We miust be free from these feudal tyrannies, 
these medigwval chains and manacles, that the 
Norman kings imposed on a conquered people. 
We must be as free as the United States of 
America—” 

“ America!’ Mangan said; and he was rude 
enough to laugh. .“ The State of New York has 
more stringent game-laws than any European 
country ‘that I know of; and why not? They 
wanted to preserve certain wild animals, for the 
general good; and they took the only possible 
way.” 

Quirk ‘was disconcerted only for a moment ; 
presently he had resumed, in his reckless, moufon- 
envagé fashion : 

“That may be; but the democracy of Great 
Britain has pronounced against game; and game 
must go; there is no disputing the fact. Hunt- 
ing in any civilized community is a relic of bar- 
barism ; it is worse in this country—it is an in- 
fringement of the natural rights of the tiller of 
the soil. What is the use of talking about it? 
The whole thing is doomed. If you’re going to 
Scotland this autumn, Mr. Moore, if you are to 
be shown all those exclusive pastimes of the rich 
and privileged ‘cl: 
keep your eyes open, and write as clear an ac- 
count of what you see as you can; and, by Jove! 
twenty years hence your book will be read with 
amazement by the new generation !” 

Here the-pot of foaming stout claimed his at- 
tention ; he buried his head in it; and thereafter, 
sitting back in his chair, sighed forth his satis- 
faction. The time was come for a large cigar. 

And how, in the face of this fieree denuncia- 
tion of the wealthy classes and all their ways, 
could Lionel Moore put in a word for Lady Adela’s 
poor little literary infant? It would be shriv- 
elled into nothing by a blast of this simulated 
It would be trodden underfoot by the 
log-roller’s elephantine jocosity. In a sort of de- 
spair he turned to Maurice Mangan, and would 
have entered into conversation with him but that 
Mangan now rose and said he must be going ; nor 





sses, well, I'd advise you to 
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could he be prevailed on to stay. Lionel accom- 
panied him into the hall. 

“That jabberwock makes me sick; he’s such 
devil,” Mangan said, as he put on his 
hat; and surely that was strange language com 
ing from a grave philosopher who was about to 
publish a volume on the Fundamental Fallacies 
of M. Comte. 

* But what am I to do, Maurice ?” 
as his friend was leaving. 
for his intervention at present; he’s simply run 


an ug 








Lionel said, 
“Tt’s no use asking 


ning armuck.”’ 

“Tf your friend—Lady What’s-her-name—is 
as clever as you say, she'll just twist that fellow 
round her finger,” the other observed, briefly. 
“ Good-night, Linn !” 

And indeed it was not of Octavius Quirk, nor 
yet of Lady Adela’s novel, that Maurice Mangan 
was thinking as he carelessly walked away 
through the dark London thoroughfares toward 
his rooms in Victoria Street. He was thinking 
of that quiet little Surrey village; and of two 
boys there who had a great belief in each other 
—and in themselves, too, for the matter of that; 
and of all the beautiful and wonderful dreams 
they dreamed while as yet the far-reaching future 
was veiled from them. And then he thought of 
Linn Moore's dressing-room at the theatre; and 
of the paints and powder and vulgar tinsel that 
had to fit him out for exhibition before the foot- 
lights; and of the feverish whirl of life and the 
bedazzlement of popularity and fashionable pet- 
ting ; and somehow or other the closing lines of 
Mrs. Browning's poem would come ever and anon 
into his head as a sort of unceasing refrain: 


“The true gods sigh for the cost and pain— 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A CRADLE OF GREEN. 
BY MARY AUGUSTA MASON. 


T USHABY, baby, thy cradle is green, 
Out in the summer air, where the warm wind 
Waves the Jong grasses; as silent by day 
Ax when thou at night in thy home-cradle lay. 
Nothing in nature to thee is unkind. 


Nothing can mar the still peace of thy sleep, 
Tended and rocked by the mother of all, 

For her never waking to smile or to weep. 

Mine the last kisses thy pale brow shall keep, 
And mine the last name did thy baby lips call 


Ah, there’s a cradle all lone in my heart! 
Sadly 1 rock it by night and by day ; 
Not for all gladness with it would I part— 
Place where my joy and my treasure once lay— 
For some time, through even my tears, I can see 
The baby will come back to it and to me. 





‘“WHISPERINGS OF SPRING.” 
See illustration on double page. 


JEW painters approach Bouguereau in the deli- 
cacy and charm with which he treats genre 
subjects, of which the beautiful picture now ex- 
hibited in the Paris Exposition, and reproduced 
in this number for the readers of the Bazar, is 
a specimen of his finest manner. The pure- 
souled maiden, listening in rapt eestasy to the 
melodious whispers of the dainty Cupids, invisible 


to her, but poised at her ear on either side, is a 
type of the spirit of spring, awake to every hint 
of love’s caressing, in earth, sky, and air, and 
| moving through a world divinely sweet with song 
and affluent in bloom. Many pictures of this gifted 
artist are happily in the possession of Americans, 
who are not slow to appreciate the rare delicacy 
and, so to speak, perfume of his creations. 





THE FOLK-LORE OF NEW 
ENGLAND. - 
BY PAMELA McoARTHUR COLE. 
I. 
pees and race, which exert their myste- 


rious influence on individual character, have 
stamped the superstitions of each country, As 
the people of New England, so are her supersti- 
tions, chiefly of British origin, yet bearing some 
characteristics peculiarly her own. 

To the Indians, as to most primitive peoples, 
the natural world was filled with spirits of vari- 
ous character, who were capable of befriending 
| or injuring mankind, and whom, from their ca- 
pricious disposition, it was needful to conciliate. 
The Great Spirit received worship and prayers; 
he sent good spirits to assist those who served 
| him, but his rule was invaded by evil beings, who 
must be propitiated in every possible manner. 
These beliefs are said to have blended with and 
modified the opinions of the early colonists, but 
it is unlikely that they had much influence. 
These were the beliefs of the time, and the palm 
inality may be disputed by Christian writ- 
“The devil,” says an author of that time, 
is a dignity, though his glory be somewhat 
faded and wan, and is to be spoken of aceord- 
ingly.’ And the profound and learned Cud 
worth, called “an honor to the Church and age 
to which he belonged,” said, two centuries ago, 
“The inferior gods or demons, being all of them 
able to do us hurt or good, and being also irasci- 
ble, and therefore provokable by our neglect, it 
is our interest to appease and pacify them.” 

The belief in fairies, which forms so pleasing 
a feature of the folk-lore of European nations, 
| has never flourished on New England soil. In 

her fields no circle marked by a deeper green 
shows where the “ little people” hold their night- 
ly dances, no belated wayfarer has been warned 
by beneficent sprites of the dangers of his way 
or directed to the path of safety. Does some 
luckless wight, one of those who are “born to 
be poor,” suddenly gain, and as suddenly lose, a 
fortune? He did not find fairy gold, which too 
soon turned to dead leaves in his eg 
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ger grasp. 
No; a “streak of good-luck” caused the first 
change, and his own native “ shiftlessness” the 
There is indeed an old report that some 
fairies came to this land following the fortunes 
of a party of emigrants from green Erin, but 
they found the ungenial soil and climate too 
much for their endurance, and returned to milder 
Yet the Indians had traditions of such 
beings, to whom they gave the name of “little 
vanishers”; some dwelt in field and forest; 
some, like the Scottish brownies, did housework, 
and cheered with friendly counsel beginners in 
house-and-home-keeping. But we hear little 
about them, The early colonists, of whom it 
has been said that they “regarded trees and 
Indians alike their natural foes,” gave little heed 
to these poetic fancies of the aborigines, though 
in the grim and ghastly fancies of witcheraft 
they allowed them their full share. 


second, 


| 
} skies. 
| 
| 


Words are fleeting, but language changes slow- 
lv; and daily speech long preserves the fancies 
When we 

speak of “putting the best foot foremost,” we 

are referring to the old superstition that it is 
good-luck to start on a walk with the right foot. 

For this reason it was anciently the custom to 

have an odd number of steps at the entrance of 

a temple, that the worshipper might with the 

right foot not only commence the ascent, but 

also enter the building. When we describe a 

forbidding countenance as having “a sinister ex- 

” we refer to the idea that the “ sinis- 
ter,” de, the left side, was a place of ill omen. 

We say of an enterprise favorably commenced 

that it had an “auspicious beginning,” and the 
| derivation of the word auspice (avis, spicio) shows 
| its origin in the time when a heathen race drew 
| omens from the inspection of the bodies of birds 
| 


and beliefs of by-gone generations. 





| pression, 


offered in sacrifice to the gods, and from the liv- 
ing birds, whose continued flight in the free air 

| was supposed to give them marvellous know- 
ledge ; when the Romans, haughty conquerors of 
the world, carried on their campaigns a well- 
stocked hen-coop, that the manners and behavior 
of the inmates might be carefully watched for 
the guidance of the army and the appointment 
of their battles. To this day many persons pre- 
dict the character of an approaching winter from 

| the markings on the bones of fowls; and the 

| breaking of the “ wish-bone” is the survival of 
an ancient superstition. 

Such relics of by-gone beliefs are the common 
| words “ bewitching,” “ charming,” “ fascinating,” 
| once words of direful import; such the phrase 
daily heard in many a dwelling, “ Lend mea pin.” 
Why “lend”? Seldom, indeed, is there any in- 
tention of returning it, like any other borrowed 
article, but the phrase owes its origin to the 
| faney that nothing with a sharp point was to be 
|} given away. This rule, now so broad in its ap- 
| plication, was once more limited, and the state 
| ment was that a “knife cuts love.” Shake- 
' 
| 


speare, who leaves unnoticed very few of the 
customs, or modes of thought, prevailing in his 
| time, makes Troilus say: 


““Thon lay'st in every gash that love has given me 
The knife that made it.” 


And an ingenious commentator, Douce, thinks that 
““as the poets generally represent Love as wound. | 
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ing his victims with an arrow, Shakespeare here | 


has transposed the old saving that ‘a knife cuts 
ving 

love.’ It is amusing to see to what expedients 

people will resort to avoid “ giving,” or, rather, 

appearing to give, a knife or other sharp-pointed 

article. 


When we speak of an “ ill-starred” or “ dis- 
astrous” event, we refer to the ancient faith in 
the influence of the stars, in which men and na- 
tions once believed they read their fate. Andal- | 
though Jove, Saturn, and Mercury, with other of 
the beings of old fable, no longer objects of wor- | 
ship, are not supposed to rule the destinies of 
mankind, we still apply the epithets “ jovial,” 
“saturnine,” “mercurial,” to the cheerful, the 
gloomy, the changeful temperaments. 

This belief in “skyey influences” has existed 
in some degree in all countries and ages. 
ages have been filled with terror at the sight of 
an eclipse of either the sun or moon, and made 
every effort to protect themselves in such an 
alarming state of things. The timid have seen 
fiery swords and hostile armies in the skies ; even 
now the familiar appearance of the aurora bore 
alis seems portentous to some fearful souls, and 
many intelligent persons acknowledge a strong | 
degree of apprehension at the sight of a comet. | 
Indeed, these seem to have been viewed with 
suspicious eye in all ages; “‘ they never appear,” 
says an ancient writer, “ but as prognosticators of 
some after-clap.” Some few, famous in the 
world’s history, have been considered to predict 
remarkable, not necessarily disastrous, events 
Such were those which appeared at the birth of 
Alexander the Great, and at the accession of 
Charlemagne. Prominent among those of evil 
omen was that which for months hung over the 
ill-fated city of Jerusalem. 

One old author sees the use of comets, that 
“the ethereal regions might not be more void of 
monsters than the ocean is of whales and other 
great thieving fishes.” Another suggests that 
“God and Nature intended by comets to ring the 
knells of princes, esteeming the bells of churches 








Sav- | 





not sacred enough for such illustrious and emi 
nent personages.” Shakespeare has put in the 
mouth of Calphurnia the belief of his own time 
as well as hers on this subject : 
“When beggars die there are no comets seen; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
prinees.” 


| 
In the last century Pope wrote of his friend 
Bolingbroke, the St. John of his well-known es 
say: “It looks as if that great man had been 
placed here by mistake. When the comet ap 
peared a month or two ago I fancied it might be 
| come to carry him home, as a coach comes to 
our door for other visitors.” In modern days 
Science, though far in advance of such dreams as 
these, has proved herself somewhat at fault, and 
we are still in that state of ignorance in which 
the majority of us must be content to remain 
while doctors continue to disagree, 
How many persons look at the new moon with- 
out some slight feeling of preference for catching 


the first glimpse over the right shoulder ! 





If with 


a well-filled purse in the pocket, so much the bet- | 


ter, as this will insure a supply of money during 
| the month. 
| The moon figures largely in the talk of some 
| old farmers, who seem to have certain supersti 
They will tell you 
that swine should be killed at or near the full of 
the moon, in which case the meat will be full 
and good; but if in the wane of the moon, what- 
ever may have been the previous condition of the 
animal, pork will invariably shrink and deteri 
orate, 

After a long continuance of cloudy or stormy 
weather, a change may be expected when the 
} moon quarters; if the weather has for some time 

been pleasant, then a storm may be looked for 
An old poetic fancy saw in a shooting-star a soul 
passing from earth, but a practical New England 
mind associates it with the wind, which in twenty- 
four hours will change its direction and blow from 
the quarter toward which the star seems to fall. 
| The wind must be consulted in planting-time, 
the east wind being particularly unlucky. It is 
| not long since I heard a grave account of a crop 
of beans planted during a “spell” of east wind; 
all at last shrank and blighted; while another, 
sown in the same soil and near the same time, 
but under a breeze from a more propitious quar 
ter, throve and bore abundantly. 


| tions peculiarly their own, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Many other strange fancies linger about home 
life in the country. Are the rats troublesome ? 
No need to resort to the cumbrous invention of 
traps, nor even to eall in the assistance of Gri- 
malkin; but write them a letter; see that it 
couched in respectful terms, represent to them 
that a change is desirable, remind them how 
long they have enjoyed your hospitality, and give 
them directions to some other place ; describe its 
attractions and the abundance of its larder, and 
forthwith they will rise and depart, 


“To fresh woods and pastures new.” 


The eat, that friendly household spirit, is not 
to be moved if you change your dwelling, but 
must be left to become the property of the new 
occupants of the house you leave. No matter 
what may be her estimable qualities, no matter 
what pangs may rend your heart at parting with 
an old favorite, it is “bad luck” to carry her 
away with you. But if in the street some strange 
pussy, struck with your appearance, or attracted 
by your agreeable manners, follows you home, 
keep her, by all means; she will bring vou the 
best of luck. But should a bird, though bright 
of plumage and sweet of song, fly into your house, 
| beware of sickness and sorrow, which will follow 
| as surely as upon the breaking of a mirror. Deal- 
| ers in fancy goods often find customers who 
| shrink from the prettiest articles with such ill 
omened decoration as birds. 

Are you preparing for a day abroad? Are 


considered wonderfully efficacious 
person, finding it in the road, would on any ac 
count pass it by 


which beset high and ow alike. 


over the threshold 


you anticipating a busy day at home, and desirous 


of having your time at your own disposal, without 





interruption? Do not, in some n a for clear 
ing up, burn any old shoes—it is sure to bring 
visitors ; postpone it to some day ot leisure, some 


time of loneliness when the face rie 
to use Fred- 
rika Bremer’s homely simile, “as the cream to 
the coffee.” 


be “ welcome as flowers in Mav.” or 


The recent enthusiasm for decoration has 
caused the revival of some old fashions, adopted 
by many who may not be aware that they are 
rea ly memorials of s iperstitious usage. F The 
pretty gilded horseshoe reminds us that in the 
past an old rusty. shoe, the older the better, was 


No prudent 


If hung over the door, it had 


the good effect of preventing any evil being from 
entering to do harm; but its chief use has al- 


ways been about the barn for the protection of 


the lower orders of creation, whose intelligence 


is inadequate to ward off those evil influences 


When evil 


spirits had injured the cows or the milk, as they 
were often supposed to do, the wise ones of the 
past generation understood counteracting all bad 


effects by dropping a red-hot horseshoe into the 


milk-pail as it was brought into the house. The 
preparations we to be made secretly as_possi- 
ble, the person who undertook to dissolve the 
charm standing at t joor ready to drop the 
horseshoe into the pail the moment it was brought 


The effeet produced by the 


In the 

















unexpected sound of the hot iron hissir 
milk may be ( 1 

The stork, so fas I le but lately in orna 
mentation, Is considered by some nations a crea- 
ture of good omen, and it is thought fortunate 
to receive one as a present i sign of domestic 
happiness and worldly p ty These fan 
cles are pleasantly chronic i} in some of the 
beautiful stories of Hans Christian Andersen 
the hearty welcome with wh these friendly 


birds were received by the families near whose 
homes they had built their nests for years, and 
the care with which they watched over the inter- 
ests of the human beings. 

The decoration of peacoat ks’ feathers, seen in 
so many dwellings, 





owes its origin to the 


~ iperstition of by-gone ages. Peacoch 





garments made of their feathers 

Great reverence was paid to the bird in the 
davs of chivalry One of the most beautiful 
presents received at the time of her coronation 
by Eleanor of Provence, wife of Henry the Third 
of England, was a large silver peacock, with train 


silver set with precious stones. It was 





used as “‘a reservoir for sweet waters 
Peacocks’ feathers were woven into re val man 

tles and priestly copes. Thi 

a great delicacy; it was called “the nutriment of 


flesh was considered 
{ 
lovers” and “the viand of worthies t 


At great 


bande ts it was served in a gol len ¢ 


ried to the table by high-born ladies to the sound 
of music. When a brave knight vowed himself 
to some great deed or daring ativenture, he rose, 


and extending his hand over the bird. took the 


Blessed Vir 


the dames, and to the peacock.” 


oath, “I vow to God, to the 


In more modern days, in the 





tlizabethan age, 
the body of the bird was “n 
head 


dish, and the tail, spread out in full 





Into a pie, the 
richly gilt, being placed at one side of the 





circumfer- 
ence, at the other.’ From this originated the 
absurd oath found in the old dramatists—“ by 
cock and pye,” the degenerate form of the vow 
to the peacor k; and a remnant of the ancient 
feeling of reverence for the bird causes supersti- 


tious persons even now to keep the feathers “ { 





luck,” if not displaying them openly as an ¢ 
ment. 


There are plants of good omen, among them 
are told, “ If 
a Man, walking in the Fields, finde any four- 


leaved Grasse, he shal 


the four-leaved clover, of which we 


, In a small while after 
finde some good Thing.” Its chief use in these 


days seems to be in the direction of matrimony 
If an unmari 





i woman place it over the door, 
the first man who enters is destined to be her 
husband. Or, let het put the clover in her shoe, 
and when she next walks out the fated individ 
ual will be led to walk behind het 

It is noticeable that in most of these supersti 
tions the virtue lies in the fact of a thir ¢ being 
found, not sought; and ms: 


: old legends and 
traditions turn on this fact, t 





it we are to do the 
work whereto we are called, never turning aside 
to look for the good fortune which, if destined to 
come at all, will come unsoucht 


We have all heard that “there is ‘ in odd 
ie reason of 


ry style of firing military salutes: 


numbers,” 


the ord 


and this is said to be t 








Y ilso, 
ordering great things and small by the same wise 
regulation, vou should always choose-an odd num 
ber of eggs tu set under a hen 

There is one marked ex eption, however, to 
this rule of good-luck thirteen, called “the 


devil’s dozen.” This number, ill-omened at any 


time, 1s especialiv so at a meal, recalling that 


supper at which our Lord for the last time as- 
sembled his twelve disciples, when one waited to 





betray his Master with the treacherous kiss 
So strong is the feeling on this point that in 
Paris there have been persons (called fourteenths) 
whose chief subsistence was derived from the 
meals to which they were invited to fill a place, 
vhich, if empty, would leave the fated number at 
the table. They may be called at the last mo- 
ment, on the failure of some expected guest. Of 
respectable appearance and pleasing address, 
thev are an acceptable addition to a company, 
; and derive a comfortable living from this novel 
i occupation. 
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A CROOKED PATH.* 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avruor or “ Her Deanrst For,” “* Tun Woore o'r,” 
“Maw, Wire, or Wipow,’’ Eto. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THK END. 


i ie project of going to town, however, was not 

carried out. Miss Payne caught a severe cold, 
owing to the unusual circumstance of having for- 
gotten her umbrella, and in consequence getting 
wet through by a sudden heavy shower. 

Instead, therefore, of speeding Londonward 
on Monday, Miss Payne spent the weary hours in 
bed, with a racking headache, and Katherine in 
close attendance 
Next day, however, she was considerably better, 
talked of coming down-stairs in the 
She in- 
sisted on sending her kind nurse out for air and 
exercise, as she was looking pallid and heavy-eyed; 
nor was Katherine reluctant to go, for she en- 
joved being alone to meditate on the curious in- 
terweaving of fates, warp and woof, which had 
made Rachel the means of reconciliation between 
rge Liddell and herself. She ought now to 
take up her life again with courage and energy. 
The boys provided for, she had nothing to fear, 
while if the future held out no brilliant prospect 
of personal happiness, much quiet content prob- 
ably lay in the humble sufficiency which was now 
The 
and Charlie would renew her youth, and 
keep her in touch with active life, while, as the 
impression of her various troubles wore away un- 
der the swift-flowing stream of time, she would 
and more the restful excellence of 
It was not a bad outlook, yet Katherine 
felt sad as she contemplated it. Finding her self- 
communion less cheering than she anticipated, 
she turned her steps homeward, and entered the 
house through the window of the drawing-room, 
which opened on a rustic veranda. Coming from 
strong sunlight into comparative darkness, she 
took off her hat, and pushed back the hair from 
her brow, before she perceived that a gentleman 
had risen from the chair where he sat reading. 

“You see I have dared to take possession of 
the premises in your absence,” he said. 

“Mr Errington!” cried Katherine, her heart 
suddenly bounding, and then beating so violently 
she could hardly speak. ‘“‘ How—where did you 
come from ?” 


and even 


evening, when the house was shut up. 


(rec 


hers nterest she would take in the careers 


of Cis 


feel more 


peace, 


“From London, to enjoy a brief breathing 
space from the pressure of work, welcome as it 
generally is. I am sorry to find that your friend 
Miss Payne is invalided. As she was not visible, 
I ventured to wait for you.” 

“Tam very glad to see you,” returned Kather- 
ine, placing herself on the sofa, as far from the 
window as she could, for she felt herself chan- 
ging color in a provoking way. 

“T saw Mrs. Needham yesterday, who gave me 
your address and sundry messages, one to the 
effect that she hopes to pay you a visit next Sat- 
urday; the rest I do not remember accurately, for 
she was much excited and not very distinct.” 

“We shall be delighted to see her, she is so 
bright and sympathetic. What was the imme- 
diate cause of her excitement ?” 

“The marriage of Miss Bradley, in about a 
fortnight.” 

“Indeed !” cried Katherine, thinking his way 
of announcing it rather odd, but never doubting it 
was his own marriage also. “Then accept my 
warm congratulations. You have no well-wisher 
more sincere than myself.” 

Errington looked up surprised. ‘ Why do you 
congratulate me? I certainly was of some use in 
bringing it about ; but sooner or later they would 
certainly have married.” 

“They? Who—whom is she going to marry 2” 

“My old friend Major Urquhart. It is a very 
old attachment, but Mr. Bradley objected to his 
want of fortune; then, as Bradley’s wealth in- 
creased, Urquhart felt reluctant to come forward 
again. Accident revealed the state of the case to 
me. I went to see Urquhart, who had just re- 
turned from India, and was in Edinburgh. I per- 
suaded him to return with me, and once the lovers 
met, matters swiftly arranged themselves.  Fi- 
nally Bradley gave his consent. How the air is 
resonant with the coming chime of wedding bells.” 

“T am greatly surprised,” said Katherine; and 
it was some minutes before she could speak again. 
Her horizon seemed suddenly suffused with light ; 
she felt dizzy with a strange, delightful glow, and 
confused with a sense of shame at her own un- 
reasoning, irrational joy. What difference could 
Errington’s marriage or no marriage make to 
her ? 

“I suppose,” resumed Errington, after looking 
earnestly at her speaking face, “ that the intimacy 
which arose between Mr. Bradley and myself, in 
consequence of my connection with The Cyele, 
suggested the rumor of my engagement to his 
daughter; but no such idea ever entered my head 
or Angela’s. You know, I suppose, I am now de 
facto editor of The Cycle. It is a good appoint- 
ment, and enables me to hope for possibilities, 
though I dare not say probabilities.” 

“T am sure you will be an admirable editor,” 
said Katherine, pulling herself together, and try- 
ing to speak lightly. 

“ Why ?” asked Errington, smiling 

“You are just and careful, and must be a good 
judge of the subjects such a periodical treats of.” 

“Thank you. He paused; then, looking down, 
he continued: “ Mrs. Needham tells me you have 
been troubled about your nephews.” 

“Yes; I was very much troubled, but IT think 
they are safe and well now. Later I should put 
them to a better school,as I now hope to do—” 
She stopped to think how she should best explain 
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George Liddell’s unexpected generosity, and Er- 
rington exclaimed, 

“These boys are a heavy charge to vou; yet I 
suppose vou could not bring yourself to give 
them up ?” 

“How could I? Their mother can really do 
nothing for them, and it would be eruel to hand 
them over to Colonel Ormonde’s charity.” 

“Tt would; you are right,” said Errington, 
hastily. “ Poor little fellows! to lose you would 
be too terrible a trial for them.” 

Katherine raised her eyes to his; they were 
moist with gratitude for his sympathy, and seem- 
ed to draw him magnetically to her; he changed 
his place to the sofa. Leaning one arm on the 
back, he rested his head on his hand and looked 
gravely down upon her. 

“Will you forgive me if I ask an intrusive 
question ? You know we agreed to be friends, yet 
our friendship does not seem to thrive ; itis dying 
of starvation, because we so rarely meet ; still, for 
the sake of our shadowy friendship, answer me. 
May I put the natural construction on De Burgh’s 
sudden departure from England ?” 

Katherine hesitated. She did not like to say, 
in so many words, that she had refused him, A 
curious, half-remorseful feeling made her espe- 
cially considerate toward him. “I do not like 
to speak of Lord de Burgh,” she said at length. 

““When does he return ?” 

“T do not know; I know nothing of his plans.” 

“Then you sent him empty away ?” said Erring- 
ton, smiling. f 

“T very nearly married him!’ she exclaimed, 
frankly. “ He was kind and generons, and would 
have been good to the boys. But at the last I 
could not—oh! I could not /” 

“T am sorry for De Burgh,” said Errington, 
thoughtfully. “ But you were right. Your wisdom 
is more of the heart than the head. Do you re- 
member that day—how vividly I remember it !— 
when you came to me and told me your strange 
story? It was the turning-point of my life; when 
I confessed I knew nothing of the deep, warm, 
tender affection that actuated you, you said that, 
for me, wisdom was from one entrance quite shut 
out.” 

“Oh, I remember nothing clearly of that 
dreadful day, only that you were very forgiving 
and good,” returned Katherine, pressing her 
hands together to still their trembling. 

“ Well, from the moment vou spoke those words, 
the light of the wisdom you meant dawned upon 
me, and grew stronger and brighter, till my whole 
being was flooded with the love you inspired. You 
opened a new world tome. Your voice was always 
in my ears, your eyes looking into mine.” He 
spoke in a low, earnest, but composed tone, as if 
he had made up his mind to the fullest utterance. 
Katherine covered her face with her hand, with 
the unconscious instinct to hide the emotion she 
felt it would express. 

“Many things kept me silent: fear that the 
sight of me was painful to you; the dread of 
seeming to seek your fortune; my own uncertain 
position. Then, when all was taken from you, and 
I was, by my own act, deprived of the power to 
help you, you were so brave and patient, that pro- 
found esteem mingled with the strange sweet 
wild fire you had kindled. Am I so painfully as- 
sociated in vour mind, that you cannot give me 
something of the wealth of love stored in your 
heart? You have taught me what love is: will 
you not reward so apt a pupil ?” 

“Mr. Errington,” said Katherine, letting him 
take her cold, trembling hand, “is it possib'e you 
can love and trust a woman who has acted a lie 
for years as I have ?” 

“T cannot help both loving and trusting you 
utterly,” he returned, holding her hand tenderly 
in both his own. “TI believe in your truth as I be- 
lieve in the reality of the sun’s light and warmth, 
and if you can love me, I believe I can make you 
happy. I have but a humble lot to offer you, yet 
I think it is, it will be,a tranquil and secure one. 
I can help you in bringing up those boys, — I will 
never quarrel with you for clinging to them, and 
will do the best lean forthem. You know I have 
a creditor’s claim, and Roman law gave the debtor 
over into the hands of the creditor,’ continued Er- 
rington, growing bolder, as he felt how her hand 
trembled in his grasp. “‘ You must pay me by the 
surrender of yourself—by accepting a life for a 
life, Katherine.” 

“Ah! how can I answer you? If indeed you 
can trust and respect me, I can and will love you 
well,” she exclaimed, with the sweet frankness 
which always enchanted him. 

“Will you love me with the whole unstinted 
love of your rich nature? I cannot spare a 
grain,” said Errington, jealously. 

“ But I do love you,” murmured Katherine. I 
am almost frightened at loving you so much.” 

Could it be the cold, composed, immovable Er- 
rington, who strained her so closely to his heart, 
whose lips clung so passionately to hers ? 

“T have a great deal to tell you,” began Kather- 
ine, when she had extricated herself, and recover. 
ed some composure. “ But I must go and see 
poor Miss Payne; she will wonder what has be- 
come of me.” 

“Tell her you are obliged to talk to me of 
business, and come back soon. I have much to 
consult you about, and I can only stay till to-mor- 
row evening. Do not stay away.” And Kather- 
ine returned very soon. 

“Miss Payne is dreadfully puzzled,” she said, 
smiling and blushing, quivering in every vein with 
the strange, almost awful happiness which over- 
whelmed her, 

“Now what have you to tell me?” asked Er- 
rington. And she gave him a full description of 
George Liddell’s visit and proposal to provide for 
Cis and Charlie. 

Errington was too happy to heed the details 
much ; he only remarked that he was glad Liddell 
had come to his right mind. 

“T want you to tell Miss Payne, as soon as pos- 
sible, our new plans. She is coming down-stairs 





this evening, you say. Let me break the news to 
her. I think she will give us her blessing. And, 
Katherine, my sweet Katherine, there is no reason 
to delay our marriage. You have no fixed home, 
The sooner you make one for yourself and me, 
the better. The idea is intoxicating. Our pov- 
erty sets us free from the trammels of conven- 
tionality. We have nothing to wait for.” 


So they were married. 

Here ought to come “ Finis.” Yet real life had 
only begun for them. Were they happy? Yes; 
for under the wild sweetness of warmest, passion- 
ate iove lay the lasting rock of comprehensive 
and genial companionship. Fuller knowledge 
brought deeper esteem, and the only secret Kath- 
erine kept from her husband was the true history 
of Rachel Trant. A severe attack of fever, 
brought on by over-study, prevented, immediately 
after Katherine’s marriage, Bertie Payne from 
carrying out his missionary scheme. He was re- 
luctantly obliged to put up with the East End 
heathen, “ who,” as Miss Payne observed, “‘ were 
bad enough to satisfy the largest appetite for 
sinners.” 

There his faithful sister established herself to 
make a home for him, renouncing her comfortable 
West End abode, and finding ample interest in 
the pursuits she affected to treat as fads. 

Altogether, everything has turned out in the 
most extraordinary and unexpected manner, as 
Mrs. Ormonde observed to Mrs. Needham, whom 
she encountered at one of Lady Mary Vincent’s 
receptions. “Katherine seems quite proud to 
settle down in a suburban villa away in St. John’s 
Wood as Mrs. Errington, while she might have 
made a figure at court as Lady de Burgh. By- 
the-way, I see vour friend Mrs. Urquhart was 
presented at the last Drawing-room.” 

“ Yes, and was one of the handsomest women 
there. But I don’t suppose Mrs. Errington ever 
gives a thonght to Drawing-rooms or Buckingham 
Palace balls. You see, she is, in a sense, always 
at court, for her king is always beside her,” re- 
turned Mrs, Needham, with a beaming smile. 
“ Good-night, Mrs. Ormonde.” 

THE END. 





DAN’S WIFE. 
BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
L 

AN PARISH had gone to his wedding. His 

mother was waiting for him to come home 
with his wife to the old farm-house on Prospect 
Hill, that high ridge of good farming land which 
on their side sloped westward. As Ann Parish 
stood in her kitchen doorway to look out, the low 
sun blinded her eyes; the fertile fields spread 
out before her like a dazzling green carpet. She 
watched the road for a minute and could see no 
ene coming, then she went back to her rocking- 
chair. It creaked in a querulous way as she 
moved, as if it tried to express her own discon- 
tent. “I don’t know’s I care if their supper 
is spoiled,” said the impatient woman aloud. 
“Madam ’ll take her own time. I don’t know 
as there’s like to be such a meal spread in this 
house again very soon. She’ll have to see to all 
those things for herself, and then there ‘Il be no 
fault-findin’ with my old-fashioned ways.” And 
the rocking-chair creaked more angrily. 

The supper table stood in the floor laden with 
the best that Ann Parish could provide. She 
had made the sponge-cake by a famous ten-egg 
receipt of her grandmother’s, and the short-bis- 
cnit were also of that noted house-keeper’s fashion. 
There were some rich peach preserves, the last 
jac of the last fruit which the old blood peach- 
tree bore before it fell: in fact, this wedding sup- 
per was like a commemorative feast, in memory 
of past joys, and was offered more for ostenta- 
tion’s*sake than for love’s sake. Mrs. Parish’s 
family, the Kenways, were renowned house-keep- 
ers, and the deposed mistress of the Parish farm 
had fairly tired herself out, in this great effort to 
keep up her family’s reputation. She had not 
been very well in the last year or two, partly from 
mistaken ambitions and over-work in her youth, 
The farm had been weighted with a mortgage 
when she came to it, and, later, her only daughter, 
a quick scholar, must be kept at school and gen- 
erously provided with what she needed, until too 
much study, and too little wholesome work and 
exercise and out-door air, fostered a consumptive 
tendency, and brought her home to a long linger- 
ing illness and early death. Dan Parish had been 
eager to marry, for his mother’s sake as well as 
his own; he had worked early and late, and paid 
off the last of the mortgage after his father’s 
early death, and now his life looked bright and 
full of hope. He could make plenty of money 
off the farm; the rapid growth of a manufactur- 
ing village only three miles away promised a 
good market, his mother would have a kind 
daughter to help her, and he himself would have 
the dear, sensible, loving companion, for whom 
he had worked and waited patiently, and had 
loved with all his heart since they were at school 
together. 

While his mother was waiting and fretting, the 
young couple were driving slowly home in the 
late afternoon. They had followed the simple 
country fashion of going to the minister’s house 
to be married. Their wedding was quickly over, 
and Hannah Parish still held in one hand a 
shining new copy of the Scriptures, which had 
been the minister’s gift. Early that morning 
Dan had brought her trunk and a box or two 
and a few pieces of furniture from her sister’s 
house to the new home. Hannah had lived with 
this elder sister of late years, and helped to bring 
up the large family. She thought of them now 
sitting Gown to supper without her for the first 
time, but she. was too happy to sigh even for 
their sakes. She and Dan had been looking for- 
ward to this day and this very drive for a long 
time. No wonder that the horse was lingering 





as he pleased. At last the thought of feed-time 
quickened the good creature’s steps. 

Dan and Hannah were having a good plain 
talk. Now that she was truly his wife, he talked 
with perfect freedom about his mother, as he nev- 
er had dared to talk or even think before. 

“You'll have to work hard sometimes to keep 
pleasant, pleasant as you be, darlin’,” said Dan. 
“Tm taxed myself some days, I tell you, but I 
strive to rec’lect all poor’ mother has gone 
through: how hard she had to work long o’ the 
first of it, and father wa’n’t one that took right 
hold as her folks always done; and then she set 
all her hopes onto poor Eliza, an’ with workin’ 
early an’ late for her expense at the seminary, 
and then paying the doctors, and waitin’ on her 
all through the consumption, well, you see, it 
broke mother, an’ she ain’t what she would been. 
She feels mortified to give up doin’s she always 
has done, an’ some days when the Furbish girl 
was there this spring, she couldn’t suit her no 
way. As I’ve told ye, mother don’t want to give 
up to another, and yet she can’t bear things be- 
ing expected of her.” 

‘**Don’t you go an’ worry, Dan,” said his com- 
panion, placidly. “I expect women understands 
each other easier than men reads’em. You for- 
git I have been living with sister Lyddy, and her 
being older than I be, more like an aunt; and 
when she's wore out she always gets jealous fits 
about the way I do things, and as for me, I hate 
to be stood over; but we think a sight of each 
other underneath, and I always tell her after- 
ward, a good thunder-shower clears the air. I’ve 
always took to your mother; she’s got pretty 
ways above most of the folks about here; per- 
haps it’s because she was your mother that I feel 
to like her. Ill study to please her the best I 

van, an’ if I can’t, Pl stand by my duty; and 
now I’ve got vou to go to, and you've got me, so 
*twon’t go hard.” 

Thin, sharp-faced, anxious Ann Parish sat at 
home in the creaking rocking-chair, growing more 
miserable every minute, and more suspicious of 
the attacks that would inevitably be made on ler 
rights and comforts, ‘I expect she’ll be dread- 
ful sweet ‘long at the first on’t,” grumbled the 
poor tired soul. “Oh dear, this day Il never end. 
I was up before four,” and she sighed and rock- 
ed while the sun went down. The house seemed 
empty and sad; this hour was a fated erisis. She 
began to think that something had happened to 
the young people, and went again to the door. 

They were just driving into the yard. “ Here 
we be,” said Dan, cheerfully. ‘Is’ pose you'll 
say we've kept supper a-waitin’.” He helped his 
wife down from the wagon, and they went to- 
gether to where the sad-faced woman waited on 
the step 

“1 give you welcome,” Ann Parish managed 
to say. “I hope you're goin’ to be happier’n I’ve 
been, Hannah. I've had the best of sons—’ 
But here she broke down, and went into the 
house with Hannah’s strong young arm about 
her bent shoulders, while Dan hurried off to the 
barn with his horse. He could not help feeling 
that the home-coming was better than he feared. 

His mother had a silent, disapproving manner 
sometimes that was very hard to bear. To him- 
self he spoke of it as the grumps; but Dan was 
so filled with happiness that June evening that 
he feared nothing. Now that his mother was go- 
ing to live with Hannah and know how good she 
was, she could no longer keep her strange suspi- 
cious fancies and jealous ways of speaking. The 
horses had a double supper, the cattle had been 
milked earlier by the hired man, and turned out 
again to pasture, Jakey had taken himself eff to 
leave the little household to itself for the great 
occasion, 

When Dan came in from the barn the evening 
meal was ready, and they all sat down. Ann 
Parish had with ostentatious meekness given up 
her own place, but the daughter-in-law had affec- 
tionately reinstated her at the head of the table. 
Hannah praised the short-biscuit, the preserved 
peaches, the cup of tea, and paid everything high- 
est tribute of eager appetite. They were almost 
merry together, and the mother delighted her son 
by joining in the cheerfulness of the feast. Traces 
of the lost beauty of her girlhood came out in her 
face, and the son was touched to see how care- 
fully she had dressed herself in her best, and 
made his wedding supper ready. Afterward he 
took his mother in his arms and held her, and 
kissed her over and over again, as if it had been 
Hannah herself. He had not kissed her before 
since he was a boy—they were of stern New Eng- 
land stuff. ‘ You’ve been the best mother a man 
ever had,” he said, brokenly. “DPve got you a 
good daughter to help you now, and you'll have 
it easier ;” but the poor little woman only burst 
into tears. Hannah had put on a clean calico 
apron over her turned-up wedding dress, and was 
beginning to clear away the supper, 

“We haven't left a great sight of anything,” she 
said. ‘TI never shall forget how good the peach 
was. You must be tired out, mother, so you set 
right there and rest, and if I don’t do things 
right, you can show me to-morrow.” 

But at the word mother fresh tears began to 
flow. 

“Poor Eliza! if she had only lived—all the 
girl I had,” said the despondent woman. 

For one moment all the joy of Hannah Parish’s 
wedding day faded out of her heart, and a weight 
of apprehension took its place. Dan’s mother 
might have remembered him and his happiness. 
Then the sound of Dan’s joyful whistle came to 
her ears, as he went about his evening work out- 
of-doors. “T’ll hurry with these dishes, and get 
time to have a little walk with him up top of the 
hill,” thought Hannah. “There, there’s a crook 
in every lot, and I expect poor mother Parish’s 
got to be mine.” 


’ 


Il. 
It is impossible to tell just what the common 
words of our every-day speech mean to other peo- 
They have but a relative meaning; asso- 


ple. 
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ciation and experience, and especially the depth 
and clearness of our thought, determine the sig- 
nificance of words and phrases. The elder Mrs. 
Parish had been a teacher for a year or two be- 
fore her marriage; this had a great effect upon 
her whole career, and gave her a spirit of con- 
viction rather than suggestion toward other peo- 
ple, and at times a vast responsibility for their 
conversation. She had occasion to correct her 
son often, and now it was evident that his wife 
had a very slipshod way of expressing her 
thoughts. Those mistakes, of which Mrs. Parish 
was conscious, gave her great annoyance, and one 
day she was so far disturbed as to compare such 
delinquencies, with the beautiful way in which 
Eliza had always spoken, It was one of the try- 
ing things of every day, that the elder woman 
took pains to pronounce again, in a different, snap- 
pish way, certain words with which her son’s wife 
had been careless. But she was limited in her 
own knowledge of polite speech; and once Han 
nah gently reminded her that the minister pro 
nounced the adjective in question after her own 
fashion. He had used it several times in the long 
prayer that morning. 

They were washing the supper dishes together 
most amicably, but at this difference of opinion 
and fall of pride, Dan’s mother gave Hannah a 
reproachful look, turned away, took a faltering 
step or two toward the cupboard, then went to 
her own room and prepared to pass the night in 
tears. 

“There, don’t mind her one grain,” said Dan, 
“She will 
have these spells, and the more you mind ’em, 
the longer they last. She got sort of excited and 
wore out getting the house ready, and now the 
excitement’s gone, she feels unstrung. She said 
this mornin’ you was a good girl, and she didn’t 
know as I could done better. ’Twas a good deal 
for her to proffer, I tell you ;” and he looked up 
affectionately at his voung wife. ‘“She’s atways 
crosswise Sunday evenings after she gets tired 
goin’ to meetin’. I expect I shall miss footin’ it 
over to see you and keep company,” he added, 
and they both laughed 

“Poor thing! Sunday night’s a lonesome time 
to set all alone,” said kind-hearted Hannah. “I?m 
glad we're here, Dan. I don’t mind her much, 
and it’s the best wav to stand our ground so far’s 
we can, She needs us to be with her. There’s 
lots of good things about your mother. I was 
thinkin’ this morning about something grandsir 
used to say: she’s like a cow that'll give a good 
pail o’ milk, an’ then kick it over. 
feel bad when I see how she must have worked 
before we was married, I never saw a house so 
spick an’ span from garret to cellar.’ 

Dan had a sad that this 
party done out of his mother’s pride in her rep- 
utation as a house-keeper, but he had wi 


who was sitting on the door-step 





It makes me 
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enough to keep things of that sort to himself 
He was joyfully happy and delighted in Hannah’s 
affection for him, after having been disapproved 
so long by his mother. “She'd go through fire 
and water any time, but she trips up on nothin’, 
and then blames other folks for the fall,” he said 
to himself, ‘Come, Hannah, let’s go down the 
orchard lane,” he added; and away they went, 
and lingered about the old place until after moon- 
rise, making plans for their work and their life 
It was pitiful to think how much plea- 
saunter it was to be out-of-doors than in, but they 
could be happy anywhere. The Sunday before 
had been rainy, and that morning they had, in 
the country parlance, “appeared out.” Hannah 
had worn her simple wedding finery, and they 
had walked up the aisle to their pew arm in arm 
The heads of the congregation had turned as if 
a wind had tossed them like heads of clover, and 
after the service there was great hand-shaking 
and congratulation. It took socially the place of 
the formal wedding with invited guests, but if it 
had been the Sunday after their funeral, Dan’s 
mother could not have cried harder through the 
hymns and prayers, or held her handkerchief to 
her face more constantly during the long sermon 

“Spose she las seen trouble,” said one indig 
nant neighbor, as they walked home together 
along the country road. ‘‘So’ve all the rest of 
us that’s come to her age. She’s got a habit o’ 
pityin’ herself, and wants everybody else to jine 
in. She pressed my hand comin’ out o’ meetin’, 
as if she was too full for words; but I says, 
‘There, Ann Parish; whatever the has 
brought ye, ye’ve got the smartest girl in town, 
an’ the best-hearted, for a darter-in-law.’ She 
made out to wag her head an’ say yes. But, there, 
*tis one of her down times, an’ nobody can rise 
her out on ’em till the *pinted time, not if ye blow 
her up with powder.” 

“Dan’s always jest so pleasant,” said another 
woman. “I’ve seen the boy look at her kind o’ 
sidewise when he come in to supper, and he’d 
know right off, when he was a little feller, wheth- 
er twould do to say a word or not. She’s de- 
nied herself everything just because she was 
pleased to, when Dan would ha’ been only too 
satisfied to have her spend what she wanted, 
One time she even pinched herself o’ eatin’ but- 
ter, so’s they’d have a mite more to sell.” 

“She never pinches herself o’ strong tea, I’ve 
observed,” responded the other. ‘ Tea’s as bad 
a cuss to that make o’ woman, as drink is to a 
drinkin’ man. She keeps that old black teapot 
on the back o’ the stove day in an’ day out, an’ 
says there’s nothing but tea sustains her. I told 
her one day "twas the cause o’ her poor feelin’s, 
an’ she’d better sign the pledge, an’ she never 
hardly spoke to me the rest o’ the day, though I'd 
gone over neighborin’ to help her quilt. She 
never asked me to stay to supper, nor said good- 
arternoon as I come away.” 

The listener chuckled with satisfaction. ‘“T 
al’ays thought I'd find out what twas come atween 
you two that time. So ’twas on account o’ the 
tea, was it?” And they parted, one to go up her 
own shady farm lane, and the other to follow the 
main road a short distance, Just then Dan and 
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Hannah and old Mrs. Parish drove by in their 
new two-seated wagon, They had received a 
hearty greeting from their friends. The women 
sat together on the back seat, and Hannah had 
put her own new summer shawl] over Mother Par- 
ish’s shoulders, for the wind had gone into the 
east, and the air was growing cool. 





Ill. 

With all her kind determination and know- 
ledge beforehand of the inevitable difficulties, 
Dan's wife found her heart fail her more and 
more as the summer days went by. She did not 
mind the hard work of the farm; she had always 
been used to hard work, and she grew fonder and 
fonder of her own home and of Dan. She had 
her faults, and hated them more than ever, now 
that they were met by that chilling fog of rebuke 
and disapproval. Sometimes the fog would lift, 
and the elder woman would become cliverful and 
companionable for a few days, and then it was 
really a happy time as they sat together at their 
sewing, or went about the household work. Ann 
Parish would talk of the past and of Dan’s child- 
hood, and give some hint of her true affection for 
him which burned warmly under the cover of 
selfishness and jealousy and criticism, which time 
had slowly woven. 
would become almost gay, and look youn 
pretty, in the exquisite neatness of her black 
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print gown and smooth hair. “ You'd know Mo- 
ther Parish was different from common folks,” 


| 

| 

| Hannah proudly whispered to Dan once, but next 
| 

| 





morning the chilly fog was there again, and seem- 

ed to fill the kitchen. Nothing suited; Ann Par- 
| ish worked harder than ever since her daughter- 
| in-law had come. She would not adinit that her 

labors were lessened, and was heard to say that 
| Hannah was willing, but she had come of slip- 
shod folks, and took hold of everything in what 
she deemed the wrong way. 

To the outer world their itions looked fair 
enough, and Dan’s work was away froin tie house. 
| So, since his wife was not a complainer, he did not 
know the worst of affairs. It really seemed to 
poor Hannali sometimes that Dan’s mother was 
going crazy. She used to be melancholy and dis- 
approving, but never spiteful and contradictory 
asnow. Hannah patiently reminded herself that 
it was hard for an older woman to give up the 
head of affairs, and sometimes it was still harder 
to keep the lead with failing strength. But as 
the early autumn came, they were falling into a 
way of being silent, and Hannah began to feel 
low-spirited, while Dan, who had been hindered 
about his crops and disappointed, spoke sharply, 
and for the first time openly took his mother’s 
side, when his ignorance of the matters in ques- 
tion made him unjust. 

Hannah's pretty girlish freshness seemed to be 
fading. Ann Parish herself thinner and 
quicker and more convicting in manner; there 





grew 


was little laughter or cheerfulness in the com- 
fortable farm-house, and so the rainy September 
weather came on. 

Dan’s mother felt herself increasingly to be 
pitied. Dan’s wife lost heart and gained hope- 
lessness. If she only knew what to do! But 
she was sure that her mother-in-law disliked her 
thoroughly, and that it was no use to try any 
longer to change a settled feeling. i 
affectionately disposed, and was able to look at 
her house-mate’s sullen disposition as a malady 
and misfortune, rather than a fault, especially in 
the rare days when Ann Parish was more toler- 
ant and kindly. Somehow she did not feel well 
and strong, as she did when she first came to the 
farm. She was full of shivering weakness ; and 
while she tried to throw it off by extra exertion, 
she grew the more incapable of steady hard work. 
Dan said one day that she must not work so hard. 
He was very good to her and tender, and yet she 
felt a new dislike to him, or rather to his heavy 
boots and loud voice, Her head was heavy, and 
not and she was half 
afraid of Dan’s mother, and startled when the 
quick, severe little woman stepped forward sud- 
For many 
days this grew worse and worse; she believed 
that she had caught a heavy cold ; she was flushed 
and hot, and longed to creep away somewhere into 
the dark. One morning after breakfast she tried 
to make her bed and could not, and lay down for 
a minute to gather strength. One verse of an 
old hymn drifted through her mind, poor child; 
she had often heard it sung at evening meetings : 


She was still 


she could bear noises; 


denly from a doorway or a closet. 


** Jesus, the sinner’s Friend, to Thee, 
Lost and undone, for aid I flee: 
Weary of earth, myself, and sin, 
Open Thine arms and take me in.” 


|} “Hannah! Hannah!” called the sharp voice 
| from the kitchen, “ your bread’s all scorched! I 
} never burnt a baking of bread in all the years I 
kept house—” But Hannah did not hurry down 
to the scene of disaster. It seemed no matter 
about the bread; she could not lift her head 
from the pillow. And when she tried to answer, 
she found her voice fail her; she could not make 
Dan’s mother hear. 

In a few minutes the disturbed woman came 
up to the bedroom. She did not suspect Hannah 
of indulging herself in a fit of bad temper; it 
was rather from her habit of curiosity and sus- 
picion, that she looked in and saw a relaxed fig- 
ure lying among the rumpled bed-clothes. Han- 
nah faintly said that her head ached badly, and 
she must have taken more cold. She had not 
been feeling well all the morning. 

“Tve worked through a good many mornings 
when I was ready to drop,” said Ann Parish, but 
with less ungraciousness than usual. She hesi- 
tated a minute, and then pulled a blanket over 
her daughter’s shoulders, and drew the window- 
curtain so that the sun would not flare in; then 
she went away. Dan had taken his dinner to a 
distant field where he was at work. 

Later in the afternoon he came to the house, 
but found nobody in the kitchen or sitting-room. 
His mother was not in the bedroom, and he 
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thought that Hannah might have gone to visit 
some of her friends, which was a relief to his 
mind, since he had been worrying about her all 
day. He heard footsteps in the room overhead, 
which had been his sister's, and presently found 
his mother there, looking over poor Eliza’s bureau, 
sighing over the school-books and needle-work 
and other relics, as was her wont on Sundays 
and in special times of depression. 

Dan looked very tall and large in the bedroom, 
with its sloping ceiling. His mother sighed, but 












did not speak to him. 
‘“*Where’s Hannah ?” asked the young man. 
“She complained of her cold the middle of the 
morning, and I’ve just finished all the work.” 
“Ts she sick in bed 2?” demanded Dan, anxious- 
lv, and he gave his mother one dark reproachful 
look, and turned away. 


The two friends who had walked home from 
church together that Sunday morning after Han- 
nah appeared a bride, were again in company an- 

| other Sunday morning in early October, and their 
} voices had a solemn tone ‘ 


(Continued on page 569, Supplement.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorRRESPONDENT.] 


YARIS knows no dead season this year. Streams 

of promenaders are renewed without inter 
mission in the thoroughfares and at tl 
All this encountering of currents, the friction of 
a mass of human beings, is favorable to the trans 
mission of fresh ideas, in dress as well as in other 
matters, and hence we have greater variety in 
summer toilettes than we have had for some time. 
Partly for the reason just stated, partly, too, be- 
eause the season is hotter than it has been in some 
years, there are many more thin dresses 
the case in all grades of material, from the sim 
plest printed cottons, up the seale to rich embroid 
ered erépe de Chine, including a variety of cam- 
| bries, “hand-painted” muslins, and silk gauzes 
| Other materials are lightened by combinations 
| with thin stuffs, as, for instance, a skirt will have 
| panels of lace, of plain or dotted tulle, or of open 
| 


ie resorts 


embroidery. Irregularity is decidedly the rule. 

Thus a skirt will open on a panel of embroidery 

on one side, and the corsage will also open on a 
| panel or plastron of embroidery, but on the op- 
| posite side, the plastron having a plain collar, 

and the rest a collar of embroidery There are 
so many unlooked-for details and fancies, that a 

single dress sometimes seems an endless study. 
| The same wealth of detail is shown in the toilettes 
| already in preparation for the end of the season, 
| and which generally foreshadow to some extent 
| the winter fashions. Embroidery and braiding 
| are largely used, but used chiefly for isolated ef- 
| fects, designed specially for particular parts of a 
| dress, and not repeated quite the same in any oth 

er. Thus there will be one single large bouquet 
| embroidered on one of the breadths of the skirt 
| and not seen again elsewhere, or the braiding on 
| a skirt will be confined to its front breadth. For 
} example, the front of a skirt is braided with rows 
of soutache, each end finished with a button, rep- 
resenting an immense spreading fan, and a sim- 
| ilar smaller fan spreading in the opposite direc- 
tion, forms a plastron on the corsage. This is 
only one of a great number of similar arrange- 
Skirts and corsages are almost 





ments, ait ar- 
ranged with this double effect—an outer skirt over 
a different inner one, and an outer corsage over a 
different one underneath. 

The toilettes worn at the Grand Prix races are 
always an index of what will be worn for a limited 
time tocome. Many of the dresses were of crépe 
de Chine and similar soft materials, plain or flow- 


black and white, 
and 


Laces and lace fabrics, 
White 
| were frequently combined with straw-color in a 


ered. 
were profusely worn 


cream-color 


| fabric, passementerie, ribbons, or embroidery. 
| Another favorite color was lilac, which has sud 
| denly been restored to all its old-time favor; it 
| was used in various combinations, with sulphur, 
| with moss green, and with white |: Pink as 
well as pearl grav had steel or silver braiding. 
The majority of the corsages were of the Réca- 
mier variety—that is, crossed at the front. The 
newest are plain about the neck, with darts in the 
lining only, and the outside material gathered at 
the waist at the middle of the front and back ; 
the curved side forms of the back are omitted, 
and the back is connected with the fronts by nar- 
row straight side forms only; the corsage is laced 
or buttoned at the middle of the back. 

Full sleeves are most appropriate with the soft 
fabrics now worn, and most of them are unlined 
| Some are veiled with a Japanese over-sleeve of 
lace, black, cream, or white, as the case may be, 
ten inches in depth, not extending beyond the el- 
bow, and very full in the armhole. Other sleeves 
| are gathered at the top only and close below, and 
| trimmed spirally with lace insertions, under which 
the material is cut away; this is with a skirt 
trimmed with wider lace insertions. A new 
sleeve is quite short, not extending beyond the 
elbow, close-fitting but puffed a little, and with a 
ruffle or a bracelet of galloon at the lower edge; 
the glove meets the sleeve, for bare arms are not 
permissible in daylight. 

A few sheath skirts, tight, and with a narrow 
rounded demi-train, which follows the movements 
of the wearer, begin to be seen among the round 
| skirts to which we have become accustomed. 
Skirt steels, against which there was a sudden 
outery, are holding their own. Either one or two 
steels are put in the back of every skirt. Even 
the women who were most eager for a change, 
and most outspoken against them, find that they 
cannot do without, and continue to wear them. 
Searfs, for which success was predicted at the 
beginning of the season, have met with consider- 
able opposition. A few ultra-fashionable young 
women have adopted them, and wear them in 
various ways around the neck or draped about 


ce, 
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the bust: 


rose crépe de Chine 


for instance, an old 





searf, with a white canvas dress embroidered in 
gold, or a white erépe de Chine searf framed in 
gold galloon, worn with a silk muslin dress, which 
is flowered with Louis XVI. bouquets Bon 3 
become smallér and smaller, some of them being 
a mere diadem surrounding the hair. Round hats 


are infinitely numerous, some having a wide visor 
of flexible open fancy straw, the majority having 
the brim with flowers. As to gloves, 
almost the only ones worn are of Suéde or un- 


covered 


caressed kid, buttoned only at the wrist, and long 
enough to meet the sleeve or slip under it. 
silk stockings are worn again, some in open-work, 
with low laced shoes or ties, to : ; 


Black 


‘company dress 








es of all colors, dark or | 


elit ockings of the 
color of the dress are worn, with either russet 
leather or black patent-leather shoes. Among 
the new parasols are some which are flat, like a 
Japanese umbrella, with a large handle of silver 
or old Saxony porcelain. A novelty for fichus, 
plastrons, and searfs, is the ipplic ution of. black 
lace on white lace, or the reverse, white lace 
appliqué on black Lace, black or white, is also 


ne thus 


ipplied on erépe de Chine, and the « 


ornamented is used for small wraps and capes 


t 
A charming little Exposition dress is of light 








gray wool, with an accordion-pleated skirt. 17 
jacket has broad Directoire ‘revers, very 

open, and is trimmed with large chased-silvet 
buttons ; an accordion-pleated plastron is inside 
A full white muslin tie, and a deep grav ribbo 
belt, with a very rh silver buckle, complete the 
parc ket, which has close A flat-crowned 
black straw round hat, i and trimmed with 
gray crépe de Chine, and Suéde gloves accon pany 


the dress. A toilette to wear at an informal din- 
ner with friends at the Exposition, or to pay vis 
its in the country, is of foulard with wide stripes 


in écru and porcelain blue, the latter strewn with 
The left side of the skirt 
, 

alt 


small flowers is part 


ed on a finely pleated breadth of P porcelain 
The high 1 full half 


blue foulard hig 
sleeves are made of the plain foulard, pleated like 


corsage wit 





e sk 


irt panel ; on the 
starting f 





rom the shoulders and around the arm 


holes, is a sort of small jacket of the s riped fou 


lard, and deep cuffs of the striped 
The skit 


t, without 


ird length 


en out the sleeves of suc dresses 


} 
1 


are made straigl drapery, and mounted 





on a foundation skirt of light silk which has a 
narrow pleating or a full ruche at its lower edge; 
this skirt generally has steels in the back, or when 
they are omitted, it is worn over a petticoat of 
silk or mohair, which is ruffled from top to bot 
tom of the back to form a support fo t' skirt 
without amplifying it 

Red dresses, and of a bright red, are still worn 
A sea-side dress for a very fashionable voung wo 
man, who would not be daring enough to wear it 


ine, Co 


in Paris in daylight, is of red crépe de C 


bined with the same crépe embroidere 1 black 


kK. The skirt is slightly raised on the left side, 





but 





quite str The cor 


shirred, opening on a pleated chemisette of re 


otherwise 


gauze, with a black lace ruche aro 
T 


over-sleeve of pleated | 


ze nd the neck 


he sleeves are almost plain, with a Japanese 


ick lace. Long black 


gloves and black silk st 


ockings with Llack shoes 
are worn with it 
The fashion of co ess-coats fe entl 


men promises to begin t 


winter. Some of tl 





in blue coats with ¢ 
next winter seal 


colored coats 


brown, di 


green, and | 


rune 


with silk revers wort 


but some such statement has already been affirm 


numberless times, only 





ed to be contradicted by 
subsequent events At iny rate, renewed efforts 
are being made to introduce a little more grace 
and variety into the ngly modern line eos 
tume. Whether modern democratic ideas will 
approve of a change remains to be seen. It 
seems to have been decreed that if Il men ean 
not be equally graceful and elegant in dress, at 


least they shall be equally awkward and inele 
gant, and I believe tha oat will find 
a formidable rival in its black brother, Monsienr 
EMMELINE 


t the colors 1 ¢ 


tout le monde. RAYMOND 





ANSWHRS T70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.izapeTu Use black ribbon with fish-net 


lacl 
K 





Get beading with holes in it large enough to draw the 
ribbon through. 

J. H. H.—Half a dozen of each article of nnder- 
clothing is ample for a girl at boarding-school, and a 
few well-made dresses are all she needs. For this 


climate in the winter have two woo! dresses to change 


about for school wear; a cloth dress for church, and 
a cashmere for nice occasions 











are next most Impor- 
tant. We cannot supply the a esves you ask for, and 
we do not reply to such inqgn 8 by mail 





Crio.—It is early to speak of av » forantumn, 
but at present cashmere promises to be a favorite 
fabric, trimmed with embroidery that imita 





and ladies’ cloth will again have braiding on it. 
two wool dresses for you might be made, 
ish blue, the other of green, wit! 
and round or slightly pointed waists. Plaids wil 
be used For a silk dress, get armure of any new 
shade not yet announced, though it is-said dull red 
will be much worn Use the cloth gowmfor travel- 
ling, and have a surah or a black net dress fot occa- 
Sslons, 

E. C. M.—Have dull red turcoman for window-cur- 
tains, and portiéres for your « nyg-room made with a 
wide border of oak-colored cloth, across the top and 
bottom. Hangthem straight on oak poles with rings. 
The curtains push back toward the sides to show sash 
draperies of dotted muslin or of India silk,and the 
portiéres are hung inside the door from jamb to jamb. 
for your parlor have a large Turkish or Persian car- 
pet of many colors, that will cover all the floor bat the 
hard-wood border. Then have yellow arabesque pu- 
per on the walls with curtains of yellow brocade and 
portiéres of blue turcoman, matching the window-cur- 
tains to the paper, and the door-curtains (or portidres 
to the blue in the carpet. Then have a blue plush-cov- 
ered sofa and large arm-chairs, with smaller chairs of 
several colors andjof various fabrics—tapestries, broca- 
telle, golden brown plush, etc., getting suggestions of 
color from your carpet. Next the windows have écru 
holland shades, then flowing with edges 
meeting of white Brussels Jace or of less expensive an- 
tique lace, or Cluny set in grenadine, and over thes 
the yellow damask curtains, drawn back to the ends 
of the poles. Your address has heen corrected. Ma- 
hogany is the favorite wood for the furnitare of such 
a rvom. 


one ot 


prray- 
very straight skirts, 


2180 

















curtains 
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Linen CoLttar wirn Front 






For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 59-61, 







Borperep HANDKERCHIEFS. \ N j 
For description sce Supplement — j 






Various Suit Feroyxts 
For description see Supplement. 
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Summer Hostery. 
For descmption see Suppl. 
Suret with Piqu# Front. ¢ 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. III, Figs. 16-22. 
Fig. 1.—Fctannet Vest.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Fig. 31. 





Curr Berron, 
For description see Supp! 
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Linen CoLttarR AND CurF 


Linen Cottar anv Curr. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. X11, Figs. 62 and 63. 


WN 


Fig. 2.—-Button For Fian- For pattern and description see Supplement, 
nec Vest, Fic. 1. No. XIIL., Figs. 64 and 65. 
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HANDING 








Srripep Sirk Sart. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Baeron Surr ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. : Nigur-Suiret. Neato Surr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-30. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 50-54 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 33-45, 
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Lace Capr. 


For pattern and descriptic 
see Suppl., No. VL, Fig. § 
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OVER-STUDY. 
. world has become 

so overwhelmed with 
facts in the untiring search 
for knowledge, history to 
be read in new lights, 
mathematics to be pursued 
into the fanciful, science 
to be recognized in its ex- 
tension of the material 
into reconciliation with the 
spiritual, new lands ex- 
plored, new flowers grown, 
new systems, new inven- 
tions, new discoveries in 
everything, and the stars 
beginning to crowd upon 
us, that it requires an 
amount of time, of mem- 
orizing, of study, and of 
comprehension far ex- 
ceeding anything that was 
wont to be called for in 
old times, in order that 
now one may know merely 
the shell of things, as we 
may say, not to speak of 
all inside the shell, and all 
the infinity of correlations. 
Indeed, such is the multi- 
plying of facts that few if 
any expect or undertake 
now to know the whole of 
them, but are satisfied, or 
try to be so, if they know 
something approaching 
the whole of any one 
branch or line of facts. 
But a consequence of all 
this is that the work of 
children now at school has 
become very much more 
complex than such work 
has ever been in previous 
generations, working up to 
this as it has been forsome 
time; for all the Greek 
verses and Latin lines that 
were learned in the past 
required no such general 
tension and effort and con- 
tinued strain as that which 
accompanies the studies of 
to-day, except in a few 
isolated and individual in- 
stances. Of course, then, 
it becomes evident that if 
children must really be 
cultivated up to the de- 
sired point, their brains 
and nerves must be pro- 
tected by every means at 
command, and given all 
the rest and relaxation 
possible. They must have 
diversion provided for 
them at home that, the 
moment necessity of study 
is over, will put all thought 
of study out of their 
minds for the time being. 
And amusement, story- 
telling, song-singing, pure 
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Cottar with Turoat Bow 
For description see Supplement. 


nonsense, and gymnastic ex- 
ercises, where feasible, should 
fill intervals in the  school- 
hours, relieving bone and mus 
cle from cramp and fatigue, 
and letting the stretched atten- 
tion slacken. These children, 
too, must be fed with the best 
and most nutritious food to be 
reached, and with as bountiful 
a supply of it as their systems 
can assimilate, and they must 
have sufficient fresh air to oxy- 
genate their blood thoroughly 
every day. But of all things 
they must have abundant sleep, 
tired nature’s sweet restorer; 
for not only does the body find 
refreshment and recuperation 
in sleep, but the waste of the 
brain makes repairs, all tension 
is let down, and all fatigue is 
replaced by new tone. Sleep 
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Fig. 1.—Fieurep Mustin Gown.—Front.—For Back, Fig. 2.—Borperep Lawn Dress.—Front.—For Back, 
see Page 556,.—(For description see Supplement.} see Page 556.—[{For description see Supplement. } 
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ARMURE Sirk Wrap 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. 4 

Figs. 46-49, 


should be maintained at 
least eight or nine hours, 
never less; it is almost 
impossible that the child 
should have too much, for 





the system will not take 
more than it needs, and to 
wake a sleeping child, it 
will one day be understood, 
is a crime. Severe, then, 
as study has become, it is 
safe to say that with ex- 
ercise, With amusemeht, 
with fresh air, with good 
food, and with plenty of 


sleep, no amount of 


tense or prize- winning 
study will seriously injure 
the child pursuing it. 


a ee cree 


TOOTH-PRESENT. 
N Tce land, tl at country 
of gentle, primitive cus 

toms, from time immemo 
rial it has been the fashion 
to present to lad or lassie, 
when the first baby-tooth 
appeared, a lamb to be his 
or her very own, cared for 
and tended as no other 
pet could be, and never to 
be parted with. 

There comes to us ina 
pretty story concerning the 
ways and manners of that 
sturdy, truth - loving, and 
warm-hearted people ac- 
count of such an offering 


g 
to the bailiff’s son. A 
winsome, soft-eved crea 
ture was Botna, the queen 
of the lamb flock The 
pet grew apace, as did the 
frolicsome owner, and 
when he was ten years old, 
a hardy shepherd lad, 
Jotna had become old, 
tooth 8s, and lame She 


could no longer go away 
to pasture with the herd, 
or eat her fill of grass, eve 
in the pleasant midsummer 
weather, Her faithful 
young master was, how- 
ever, mindful of Botna’s 
needs. He had not for- 
gotten that every year she 
had given him a little 
lamb, and in her old age 
a corner was given to her 
in the family living-room, 
where she could see fa- 
tniliar faces and hear the 
voices of her best friends. 
Many tinves a day she 
Ww 3 fed from a bottle, 
and was never taken out 
for fresh air unless the 
day was mild and the 
air balmy. Fortunate 
Botna! 
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THE EQUINE QUEEN OF 
IDAHO. 

§ hyp seems to have been a distinction fairly 
gained by one of our own fair 

Miss Wilkins is described as 

Western born 

individual of gracious presence, 


women a tall, 


handsome person, and bred, an 
possessing 
ed executive ability, energy, and excellent health. 
She is now twenty-two years of age. 

When she wag-a child of two years she re- 
ceived a gift of forty dollars to be 
her father might think best. It res 
a filly, from the 


all her bands have come. 


invested as 
ulted in the 
purchase of increase of which 

Her present ownership includes between seven 
and eight hundred horses—Percherons, Morgans, 
Normans, Hambletonians, and others. The youth- 
ful proprietor of these spirited creatures regards 
her work as “ and one 
Although her home and 
and buildings are on the 


a fascinating business” 
of health 


many of the 


promotive 
corrals 
River, fifty 
City, and the range is 


miles southeast of 
seventy-five miles away, 
to look about and 
see how the business is progressing. She rides 


Bruneau 
she goes there every vear 


a great deal,and is also accustomed to the use 
of fire-arms. 
Miss Wilkins once went to Omaha to dispose 
of two car-loads of Hambletonians. One writer 
iys of her, “ 
girl who has labored earnestly and of 
woolly 


and well, 
herself the wild and 
West are justly proud.” 


her success and 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow’s Svoortine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





IMPERIAL GRANUM 
Is the safest, most reliable, and wholesome 
for Infants and Children. The most nourishing, 
strengthening, and delicious Foop for Nursing- 
Mothers, Invalids,Convalescents, and the Aged.-{Adv.] 


Foov 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 cents. 
All Druggists, or P. O. Box 2148, New York,—[Adv.] 





Lanptes stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 

mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
| and is therefore far more economical, 





costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


1784 1889 


BARBOUR’S ei 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
pidieieas 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 





country- | 


decid- | 


Boisé | 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, und wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


| with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 


| phosphate powders. 


She has a national reputation as a | 








Sold only in cans 
Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Durabl: 
Burns either Hard or Soft Coal. | 
and Estimates farnished Free. 


R CO., 23 Bethune St., N.Y. | 


Fisker’s Patents, —— 


teferences, 
ATE 


Economical, and 
. 
{ 


Everywhere. 
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Agents Wanted in the Trade 





SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


Automatic, 
No Engineer or Skilled Labor is Required. 
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Liceic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest aud Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 

Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 

able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 


| Liebig’ssignature in blue across label,as above. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout | 


the country on Speols and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Bails, | 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, | 


St. Louis, San Francisco. 








THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 







Advastable, ah ee sys | ‘braid Ww Lol 
hairs. penere he ae aS oe fe 


LUBURG FG. Chastdo hain St Phllaaa. 


Me yst : O68. RI-£ Loe UTIOn Mant } 


open to pi exive students. All interested 
Will receive valuable OS Free, 
by addressing E. TOURJEL, Boston, Mass, 





You can live st home and make mere money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex: all ac onte 
dy oust PRES. Terme ¥KEE. Address, TKUE & Co., hbase, inn. 





| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
L't’d, London. 





LADIES 


Are delighted with the beauty, strength, 
aud brilliancy of 


CHALMERS’ 
GELATINE 


USE NO OTHER. 







>| 00 Per Pour 


INELEGANT, 2u 
METAL ‘ “LARGER 
. PACKAGESBYE XPRESS 


Toahoy, 





Mitcham is the English district where 





| 


is grown the world’s sweetest Lavender from which 
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asides, WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY Aceh 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautities and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 





BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


| 
: ’ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








Arxinson distills the choicest Lavender Water made, | 


| 


For the cure of Cameer in all its forms, without 
the use of the knife. Books with complete informa- 
tion mailed free. Address 
Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, 
North Adams, Mass. 


Will be found invaluable for 


children or adults, Jti« nova 
medicine but wil'be retained 
&sustain life wheneverything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 





| THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


anc pi ge } 


Cuicaco Corset Ca. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 











2% HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 
(|| THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


: WAKES PVE CALLOWE 
VELHO: No DOME 


RooT 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMS 
TEMPERANCE DRINE inthe world. TRYJT, 














Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


__C.E HIRES, PHILADELPHIA, 
Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 


SUPE ng AUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig-~ 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs con 









“ 


accomplish. Address Mme. Juuian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 
| “PARTED BANG” 
} Made of natural CURLY Hair, 

guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their we ond parted, $6 


to and color. 
ask, with prep’n 
Sosmnets 


sent C.0.D. any here. Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lista 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 














Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


TENNIS 
GOWNS 


from $65. 


WALKING- 
GOWNS 


from $95, 
RIDING- 


HABITS, 
Best Melton, $100, 
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Summer Gowns 
Light Weight. 


Ladies on their Eastern tour are in- 


| vited to inspect Models. 


Sketches and Samples forwarded by 


| mail to ladies unable to visit New York. 


(Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave.,“to* 1132 Bway, N. Y, 
Graceful Form, , 





wd? 


LHOANOO ot Wy 


Perfectly 
com ADI 








AME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


The in the market. 
dealers. nom ey mail $1 40for High or Low bust. 
FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 











MSO’ DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


STAYS, BELTS. 


Inv view of the Exhibition the firm: ‘‘de Vertus” has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
to come and luok at these novelties. 





4. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield ao 
Send money by P. O.order. Catal 


DEAF’ 


Tubular Ear PAE fF. 
tinctly. 
Suc Fat ‘ul when a re medier ail. Sold a 
by Fi ISCOX, 853 Broadway, cor. 14th 

. Write or oa for illustrated book of proofs FREE, 








wom AN°S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
The 40th Annnal Session opens October 8, 1889. A 
three years’ graded course given in Spring and Winter 


terms. CiLana Marsuau., M.D., » Philadelphia, 
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eK - 
BLOSSOM 








m< 


Cuticura Remeowss Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 





From Pimpces to Sonoruca. 


TO PEN CAN DO JUSTION TO THE ESTEEM IN WHIOM 

4 the Curiovura Remepies are held by the thou- 

sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 

happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 

scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
E . : blood, with | oom of hair. 

uM PF Coriouna, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 

ERE P a au exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 

“% , 4 nally, and Curiourna Resouvent, the new Blood Puri- 





fier, juternally, are a positive cure for every form of 


1 | ag 
iE ; skin and bidod disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
(0) ’ : ioe Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, | 
| bids if 5 u 25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrger Deve 
| anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 
powot Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 





a@ ~=6Pimples, blac kheads, chapped and oily “@@ 
a skin ye vented by Curiouna Soar. —o 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness speedily cured by Curioura Anti-Pain 
Prasrer, the ouly pain-killing plaster. 

Of Arabia can never 


. sweeten your gloves, 
ALLA MICER NSN handkerchiefs, or sta- 


tionery so delightfully 


ui 7 and permanently as the 

in the Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 2%, delicate Sachet powders 
» Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunc tion with costs | yg iti ‘ 

peta a ara Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. prepared with the ut 


git . 
John Gosnell & Co.'s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. most skill and care by 


Metcalf. sie 
Eatest Barisian Movelt coment delight. One USED 
ORIZA-PERFUMERY 


ounce sample glass jar 
Perfumes of Jockey Club, Helio- 
trope, or Violette, by 
mail, 25c. ‘ 9 
ow 
L. LEGRAND, 207, foe si-Honort, PARIS T. METCALF & CO. ? 
PoE Pouce RA On ™ 
| ’ 


NE 
| Sold by all ‘Druggists. 


The N ew Books 


just published by 












































12 delightful, 
concrete Perfumes 


™ THE FORM OF 
Pencils and Pastilles 








saree cee REMINGTON. 


UST GF SOLID PERFUMES + 
Violette da Czar. 
Jasmin d’ Espagne. 


The United States of To-day 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 














} 
and 
Héllotrope biano, | ee > ange 
j Lilas do Mal. The Dominion. has been for 
4 Now Mown hay. 
| | BS suns EEE THON FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 
: Jockey-Clab Bouquet. ih a, ee thot ia pipe 
Opoponax id. WITH COMMENTS ON CANADA. 
Caroline id. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of and 
Mignardise id. ‘Their Pilgrimage, etc. pp. iv., 484. ’ 
: Ortes erty - 5 a ee eee oun the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 
‘ | Mr. Warner says, in an introductory note, that his ob 
pa Se eEaeNG et Rages: a at por Pascal, WYCKOFF SEAMANS & BENEDICT 32] Broadwa ' New York, 
entative developments, tendencie s, and dispositions the 4 b] 
j communication of which would lead to a better under- - : 
standing between different sections. One-Minute ‘Talks about | MUSIC ‘GIVEN AWAY ? 
u SIROCCO TEA. — 
4 Scotland as Never Seen Before. lp adn nat not pleasure and of health.” I tong entitled THE SHIP THAT Cale 








r , 
‘The cup that cheers, yet not inebriates,” has as | RIES. ‘WE HOME: , whi is not only very beantiful, 














OUR JOURNEY TO THE HEBRIDES. many varieties of quality as wines or spirits. There | pe joo: he 7 is 1 piano solo, VISIONS 
2 4 > Ip . P > ne are good, bad, and indifferent teas, and it is not to | y iL, by E rd Holst (the theme of which 
By JOSEPH PENNELL and ELIZABETH Ros- your interest to purchase either of the last two, if you is a young lady on retur r from he theese ams 
INS PENNELL. Illustrated. pp. xx., 225. could buy them at 10 cents per pound. of the various dance which she was engaged). It 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. Many people are in perpetual quest of good tea, | is very pretty, and not difficult. The regular price of 
amunnte ‘i and are always changing their grocer in “he »ypes a these pieces is 60c. each, but to ir troduce them in 
The Pe ? ret . ) —- being satisfied in that one respect. To all such, we evel we will, on receipt of 40c., send either of 
Highlands und tslanthe of S be = pono siticised. | would say, make a trial of the SEROCCO TE A, ; the d with each order we will send free Ten 
They believe that this is due to the fact that they venture and you will admit that you have found the object of a , pieces of our ver latest popular vocal and in- 
| to describe Scotland as it really is, and not as usually your search. No tea ever put on the market gives | strumental music, full size (113g x13 tn.), printed on 
| victured Scottish novels and Scottish songs such universal satisfaction to consumers | elegant heavy musi paper, and would cost $4.00 if 
ere en ? - Sample package free. Sealed package (containing | bought at music stores; or if you will send Svc. for tl 
ILI. one pound ‘by mail, from 60 cents to $1.00. | = se Px a nt ra f + 8 fom ER ry ; 
} ection, cairess Ss OOD ARD ‘ct ‘CO., 
‘ A Decidedly Good Story.” Pr (DAVIDSON & CO., P Publishers, $42 and 844 Broadway, New York. 
j - 1436 Broadway, New York. 
i London Spectator. For sale as above, and also by the foliowi: 
f George Sutherland, 257 Dearborn St., ¢ hieago. 
E 


BIRCH DENE, By WILLIAM WEsrTrAlL_. J. M. Murray & Co., 23 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 
[Harper's Franklin Square Library.| 8vo, 
Paper, 45 cents. 

Harper's 
Franklin Square Library. 


New Issues. 8vo, Paper Covers. 


CTs. 
BIRCH DENE. __ By William aa PERF 
THE DAY WILL COME. By Miss Braddon.... 45 
CLEOPATRA. By H. Rider Haggard. Lllustrated. 25 
MICAH CLARKE. By A. Conan Doyle. ..cscces 45 past < your 
ZIT AND XOE.... ee ie saa 
THE NETHER WORLD By George Gissing. 45 ore ceper 
FRATERNITY. A Romance.... ere 
THE PHANTOM FUTURE. By Henry Seton 
Merriman........ ; fattcbiccgussaetabaensa SM 
| THE COUNTRY COUSIN. By F.M. Peard. .. 40 
BRADY DED ROR AR 6 ocecc ce vacdecscscoccdsaca 40 


SB The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
BEST FITTING CORSET: WORLD will be sent by Harper & BROTHERS, postage pre- 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS | paid, to any part of the United States, Me xi 0, or 


Canada, on receipt of the price. Harprr’s Cata- BEST 
we thVth, STROGSE @ CO. LOGUE sent on receipt Ten of Cents in stamps BY THE DEALERS 


— ak FES eae Ee heat Antncie LADIE 
oz 


FOR LIST OF PRICES SHEARS SENTeMaiL\ 


ADDRESS 
HENRY SEYMOUR 
CUTLERY co. 

BOL YOKE hse 

















MADE WITH BOILING WATER. og page LY oy 4aNEW_ BEST in the WORLD. | —— 


Coffees and EMI Powders. TWILLED MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. cate 
Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, white and ecru. 
PPS’S gem ‘rremumz. seeeccrt| TIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 

,OMP. F t ‘ rochetinr »ks, containing 59 
mcf OAM v-0.nox'89, Now 3 ork. N. Yy LACH Patterns ‘and ‘dire sArttang 10 cts “» 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING pouspesd. Buy of Dealer oro | COLUMBIA 

— ) a. 3 » 
~ . SHOPPING In New York of all kinds THR AD & includiug 8 tate. ote 
by a lady of experience, Bicycles, Tricycles, 


ood taste, &c., without charge lar reference Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
> O C O A adress MISS A. Sonn een re For Crocheting. Clasgo, Conn. Tendaten tateten 
ee Ee , 4 


ra MADE WITH BOILING MILK. Children Cry for Pitcher’s | Castoria. gg senate ar cla 


CO., Bustun, New York, Chicago. 
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MUTUAL ATTRACTION OF BODIES. 
HULDY. “Gracious ME! ‘FI HAIN'T SQUASHED 
IRON-STUN PITCHAH AN’ MILK ALL TER FLINDAHS!” 


SEEDY 








DAT 


PHILOSOPHER. “ WELL, GUESS YOU HAVE. 


NOW YOU WOULDN'T THINK THE EARTH MOVED TOWARD 


THE FALLING VESSEL AS WELL AS THE VESSEL 


THE EARTH; BUT THAT'S A FACT.” 


DE 
AGIN IT,’ 


FACETIZ. 
HE WAS GRATEFUL. 
SHE; 
I cannot sing the old songs 
As once I used to do. 
HE: 
How I rejoice to hear those words! 
Now give us something new. 
Speeenidiipennatin 
A DAY AT BARGAINS 
“Tam awfully tired to-night.” 
“Yes, you look rather shop-worn, my dear. 
rather cheap ?” 
HE DESERVED TO GO 
Evrron. “I'm sorry, Squages, but you'll have to go.” 
Foreman, “I'd like to know what I've done.” 


TOWARD 


HULDY. “Laws! Yo’ pOAN say! WELL, NO WON'ER 
PITCHAH BRUK WID DE HULL YEARTH A-SLAMMIN’ UP 


Doesn't it make you feel 


Epiror. * Well, I wrote about that gallant old war-horse Colonel Bil- 


ger, and you set it np that gallous old saw-horse. 
life, and I waut to live.” 


a 5 = - ae 
Z ZZ : 


It’s your place or my 


{ 
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A COOL HAND. 
A tenderfoot whittled beside a wood-shed, 
When some cow-boys of Sassafras city 
Caused a shower of bullets to whiz round his head; 
And he looked on'their efforts with pity. 


For he gazed from his dream with a beautiful smile 
On these demons of carnage and bloodshed, 

And murmured, “‘A miss is as good as a mile.” 
As he carved the balls out of the wood-shed. 


A STUMBLING-BLOCK. 
Say, Pmaweeee “Your mother doesn’t seem as fond of -you as she 
might be.” 


Littte Jounnie. ‘No, sir. She says if it hadn’t’ been for me she'd 
have had sister married years ago.” 


cnamaheestiipaemapeste 
THE REASON 
Bessis. “I met Miss Shapely out shopping to-day, and I never before 
realized what a loud voice she has.” : 
Jennix. “But you must remember, my dear, that she was asking for 
a pair of No. 2 shoes.” 
cmapecaentpreemaomes 
The life of the hack driver is full of whoa. 
soit ain nisi 
_A hard storm is often alluded to as a rain of cats and dogs, but a 
biting storm is probably when the fall is confined to canines exclusively. 
AIR hn 
A CASE OF NON SEQUITUR. 
‘Charlie Hankinson was simply wound up to-night.” 
*T didn’t notice it. He certainly didn’t go.” 
quae penta 
A postmaster ship is graded by its saile 


ro ee TES 
A FRENCH JOKE. 
X. “ Ah, Y, how is it that you have come so suddenly from above ?” 
Y. “ Ej-fell from the tower.” 
Se See 


Lamb's tongue with mayonnaise sauce is an agreeable dish, but 
Charles Lamb's tongue with its sauce piquante will never be equalled. 


fy ' 

ay ih 
Av 
Whey 
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x WSs 
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So 
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™N THE WOODS. 











; TRIPLETS. 

MAMMA, IF YOU HAD°THREE TWINS, WHAT WOULD You 
CALL THEM—TROUBLETS?” 

“YES, DEAR, I THINK I WOULD.” 


IT SOUNDS OLDER. 
** How old is your boy, Mrs. Browne ?” 
* A year and.a half.” 
“Indeed ? I thought he was about Willie’s age ; but Willie is only eigh- 
teen months.” 


It is getting very nearly time for Washington to be the grandfather of 
bis country. 
A GOOD MARKET. 
Miss Romantigur. “ And which of your poems, my dear, brought you 
the most pecuniary reward ?” 
Tvusns. ‘‘ The one I wrote for the patent medicine man.” 
PE ens CR 
A frightened community is more or less of a conster-nation. 
er nt ats 
A PROMINENT FEATURE. 
Gitxs. “What is the most prominent thing in De Brush’s new pic- 
ture?” 
Merritt. “ His signature.” 
The jaw-bone is the funny-bone of the humorous orator. 
Pe 
A FAMILIAR QUESTION 
*“Will you marry me, Bridget?” asked a widower of a year of his 
cook. 


_ “How many afternoons a week out kin I have, sorr?” she asked 
in reply. 


MISS DE SMYTHE. “I WONDER WHY THESE MOSQUITOES NEVER COME TO THE HOTEL?” 
CHOLLY. “THEY CAN'T AFFORD IT.” 
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SUPPLEM ENT. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








DAN’ g W. IFE. 
(Continued from page 563.) 

“Has the doctor 
asked the other. 

“He says it’s a question of whether she’s got 
stren’th to pull | through,” was the 
a dreadful sick woman; we both know that as 
well’s he does.” | 

“T see her this mornin’ ’arly just lookin’ 
through the door, an’ she’s all gone to a shadow 
o’ what she was.” 

“Tt’s the worst run o’ fever that’s ben 
here I’ve helped take 
o’ sich folks, an’ I know. Tis 
for pore Hannah, dear, willin’, pleasant creature ! 

“My time’s past for watchin’ with the sick,” 
said the other woman, plaintively, “The wust 
sorrow my years has brouglit is bein’ useless now 
where 


given ’em any hope?” one 


“eg ’ | 
answer, She's 


about 
of sights 
a& harrow chance 


” 


for years, care 


I once could do,” | 
“ Nobody amon’st us has done her part more | 
” said the younger woman. 


generous, “T never 
see such a picture o’ sorrow as Dan is, 


Seems if 
he couldn’t hardly hold in from erying the day 
through. Him an’ Hannah’s get the world by 
each other, an’ had to work anigwait a long spell 
afore ‘twas so Dan could feel aféase to marry. 

always mistrusted Ann Parish Was more difficult 
with her own folks than none of us ever sup- 
posed. I don’t believe but what she’s made it 
harder for Hannah than she likes to think of 
now. She’s a dreadful cornery person—the Ken 


ways always was—and vet pretty appearing, an’ 
smart as whips. I never liked the Ann 
Parish’s eve, an’ yet I can’t say she ever give me 
a misbeholden word. Well, 
is in the Lord’s hands!” 
parted. 


The doctor’s gig went 


look in 


pore Hannah's life 
And so the friends 


up the lane day after 
day in early morning and at nightfall. Dan and 
and Hannah, burn- 
ing with fever, talked to them with piteous un- 
consciousness of their presence. She had not 
known even Dan for a week. She begged over 
and over that somebody would tell her what she 
had done to make Mother Parish hate her. 

“T like Mother Parish; I wish I could make 
her like me,” she said once, in a grieved, childish 
tone, looking up with her dull eyes at the anxious 
woman herself. There was nobody else in the 
room. 

“Poor darlin’! I love you now if I never did 
before. Oh,-do get well, Hannah! I’ve 
liked you better than I could let on!” 
Ann Parish, with an outburst of tears. 

But Hannah did not understand. 
Parish don’t like me, Dan,” 


The house-work was 


his mother looked years older, 


always 


besought 


“ Mother 
she said, sadly, 
doubled, and the farm- 
work could not be neglected even while the farm’s 
on the threshold 


was overworked; 


young mistress seemed linc ering 


of death’s-door, Dan’s mother 
to fret, scarcely to mourn. Ah 
missed her daughter’s quick step and 
and her interest in all the home af- 
Hannah used to sing a good degl about 
her work in the davs when she was first at the 
farm. Little by little the old feeling faded out; 
all the mother’s hope and prayer was for the love | 
of her two children. It seemed to her 
thing could ever fret her or make 


she had no time 
how she 
gness, 


fairs! 


that no 
her surly any | 


more if Dan’s wife could only get well. 


, 
In one of the lovely days of the Indian-summer 
the two neighbors, after their old custom 
for each other, 


, Waited 


and walked hom 


e together from 
chureh | 
“Well,” said the elder, “I must say it made | 
me happy to see Parish’s folks out to meetin’, 


Hannah looked feeble, but she’s pickin’ up fast ; 
she'll be smart before winter, and that’s a bless 
wie 

*T see Dan’s mother stealin’ glances at her in 
meetin’-time, fectionate as could be; there wa’n’t 


none of her tears to-day, same’s the 
they was married. Hannah looked sweet, 
she, with them little curly rings o’ hair about her 
forehead? Well, sometimes folks enjoys better 
health after a fever,” 

“It’s been the greatest blessin’ that ever 
Parish had,to come so nigh losin’ her. 
it too; she knows it has broke 
foolishness. I tell ye there 
creatur’ in town than she is. And she mothers 
her now, an’ Dan too, as never she did before.” 

Just then the friends heard a wagon behind 
them, and stepped back among the late asters 
on the road-side. Dan and Hannah 
mother were driving home, and greeted the old 
neighbors affectionately. After they passed, the 
friends saw-Ann Parish wrap a little spare shaw] 
that she had brought about her daughter’s thin 
shoulders. She tucked it in round her with great 
eare, as if she felt true pleasure in doing kind 
service, 

“ Don’t you remember "twas just the other way | 
that first Sunday ’em goin’ 
claimed one of the lookers-on. 


Sunday after | 
didn’t | 
| 
| 


Ann 

She feels | 
down her 
ain’t a gratefuler 


own 


and their 


we saw home ?”’ ex- 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


frosse. & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enlish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





TRYING TO 
SUPPRESS ALUMED FOOD. 
Tue Public Health authorities have issued a 

warning against the imperfect alum and phios- 
phate baking powders which they find being sold 
in increasing quantities, more especially to the 


| poorer classes, to whom they are represented as 


articles. The manufacturers of these 
articles are ignoring this warning, and there will 
probably result a serious conflict. 

These manufacturers raise the point that the 
sale of alum baking powders is not in direct vio- 
lation of law. The same point was raised when 
parties were arrested for selling alum baking 
powders in St. Lawrence County, New York. 


wholesome 


But the result of the trial decided that their sale | 


was a violation of the food adulteration laws, 


| and the court inflicted the heaviest penalty pro- 


vided by the law upon the convicted parties. 
Under the law in New Jersey, the State Board 
of Health has appointed chemists to make 
analyses, and issued a regulation which says: 
‘These cheap and imperfect powders contain 


alum or phosphate, and are so crudely com- 


pounded that a residue is left in the bread or | 
| biscuit 


after baking. The public are warned 
against these, and in their suppression will be 
faithfully aided.” 

In Massachusetts the alum baking powders 
have been classed as unwholesome, and their 
sale has nearly ceased through the publication 
of their names by the State Board of Health. 

In Ohio the state authorities have issued the 
following: 


“The use of alum in baking powder is consid- | 
| ered deleterious. | 
is prohibited in the manufacture of baking pow- | 


Hence, the use of this mineral 


der. Parties selling or manufacturing such bak- 
ing powder will be liable to arrest for selling an 
article that is considered deleterious to health.” 

Congress has also passed a law for the pre- 


vention of adulteration of food in the District of 


Columbia, under which alum is declared to be a 
substance known to produce a poisonous effect, 
whose presence in food is harmful, and the man- 
ufacture or sale of bread containing it is made 
a misdemeanor punishable by both fine and im- 
prisonment. 

These facts not only speak loudly to the trade 
in calling a halt in such traffic, but appeal to all 
consumers for discrimination as to what baking 
powder shall be allowed to go into the kitchen. 
The Royal Baking Powder has been before the 
public for a quarter of a century; 
grape cream of tartar powder, and while it costs 
a few cents per pound more, it affords the highest 
possible degree of wholesomeness and strength. 

The New Jersey State Board of Health say: 
“At present the only guarantee of an un- 
doubtedly wholesome and efficient article seems 
to be the the brand.” The “ Royal” 
has become the leading brand of baking powder 
all over the world, for the reason that it is in 
fact as well as in reputation the acknowledged 
safeguard against all impositions of whatever 
nature in this important article in human food. 


name of 


it is a pure | 
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| THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD C0. j Th 
repr vers Hack ik 


a 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
These Franco-American Food Co.'s Patés are a real 
delicacy for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 
Travelling. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 
Sample Can sent free for 2 cents. 





Sold by Grocers, 





“Nothing purer, better for invalids, 
supplying a long=felt want,” writes one of 
the most prominent physicians of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Sonp, Mutton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail 
} Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 
Write to us if you cannot find them, 


| THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD C0., 


101 Warren St., N. Y. 
'|CLEANFAST HOSIERY C0. 
| “CLEANFAST™ BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRIC H-LIsT. 








TRADE MARK. 


RET AL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - - = 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON ~ - - - - 49 West Street. 














‘ED 0 RA DREssSHieLos 


 aretHe BEST WORLD. 
* SAMPLE PAIR 30€ 


MANUFACTUREL 
a HBRINKMANN | & +C0 BALTIMORE mo 








RupBifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


aad DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ano Tet Gums 
ery "0 enn mt 0100 





PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ey E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowen, Masa, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CeLesRATED HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNEs 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


\rSample Vial of Rubifoam MAILED FREE to Any Address. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 








SHE.— Now stand pertectiy still, 
and don’t scold, for it’s all your 
own fault. You will have to 
stand while I drape my dresses 

ver you until you provide me 


with HALL’S AZAR 
FORM. 


Complete Form, $6.50, 


HALL’S BAZAR FORMS , 


For Draping, Trimming, and Rearranging Dresses. 


Indispensable to Ladies who do their Own Dressmaking, or 
Have a Dressmaker Come to the House. 
Adjustable to any size, and when not in use folds up 
like an umbrella. 

Ladies travelling, or sojourning at hotels, find it invaluable when 
brushing and rearranging trnonk-crushed dresses. 

Endorsed by all Fashion Publishers. 
Awarded MEDAL of Superiority at American Institute, New York, 
Jee. 15, 1888. 

Sent to any address on receipt of price. 

Bazar Skirt Form, in case, $3.00. 

Skirt Form, to which Bust can be added, $3.50. 





Bazar Skirt Form, 
opened and closed. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N. Y. 


We cheerfully recommend these forms, and request our patrons, when ordering, or 
sending for circulars, to mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 

















| 
| 
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styles (see cut in Century and Harper's, July.) 


Pure Dye means that there is no more body or 
weight in the black dye than is needful to secure a 
good and permanent color, ike the of the olden 





time, or the ** Antwerp Silks” of to-day, t 


I 
no gum to crock, or grease to shine, 


How Can You Tell It? 


Ist—It is cut into dress patterns of 16, 17, 18, 
yards, and must be so sold by all de 
2nd—Every dress pattern has our name in gold, thus: 


JOHN D.CUTTER &Cao. 
PURE SILK_ 


Why? To assure every purchaser 
knowing the genuine Cutter silk 
8d—It has no colored 


hey contain 


and 20 





getting and 


selvedge, but is black from 
edge to edge. 
Why? To save waste. Colored selvedges set off 
the goods, but the best don't need them 
4th—It is always twenty-five inches wide 
Why? To save waste also. It cuts to better ad- 


vantage than ordinary silks 19, 20, and 21 inche 
therefore cheaper 
5th—It is sold 


and is 


at one uniform price—$2.20 per yard 


How Can You Get It? 


lst—Ask your dealer for it, giving him onr name, the 
pattern of weave, a ind the 
2nd—If he does not sup 


i; Vv if, write us, 
refer you to a dealer who has i t 


144 East 14th Street, sour, N. Y. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 





er of vards you desire. 


and we will 


















or 
Money 
CS Keturned, 
ST BE KEPT TRY 
— THEM. 


or she cannot be 
BEAUTIFUL. 


Sensible 


Mothers 


SENSE 
CORSET WAISTS. 
FERRIS’ Patent 






50 

Ring Buckle at Hip | 1. 
for Hose Supporters. § Miss 
Tape-fastened Buttons 70 
—won't pull off. 7 
Cord-edge Button ‘90 
Holes—.con’t wear out 85 
BEST Materials Ds 
zhout. ae 

Comfort 1.00 

Wear and Finish. 1.10 
THOUSANDS now S 
in use in the United % 
States, England and = 

Canada. For sale by 1.00 

Leading Retailers, 1.25 

160 

1.75 

2.00 

- ¥. 


Marshall Field & Co., he nase 





oT HE 


Tailor of Washington, has invented 


GEO. WHITE 
and copyright ed White's Glove-Fit- 


LADIES’ wre'fornnet 
WAIST LINING 


Guaranteed to fit, made of best Silesia, 


all shades, so 
traced that the nexperienced 


most in make a per- 


fect and stylish-fitting waist and sleeves. Price 40 
cents, and 6 cents for postage ; take bust measure over 
the highest part only. Directions with each lining. 


Also a perfect fitting and hanging 


SKIRT LININC, 


Patent applied for, 
made of best English Percalin in 
75 cents, and 16 cents for postage 


ll shades. Price 
Waist measure and 


length of front necessary. These Linings are perfect. 
Directions with each lining A ted, 
GEO. 
1110 F Street D. ¢ 





gland 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDES 


Nearly all use Madame --. 2 8 


FLUIDE D’OR. 


Every shade of Blond Hair can be 
it withont the least injury; 


and New Bond Street, London, 


obtained by using 
the very best article known. 


Price $1.00 a Bottle or 6 large Bottles for $4.00. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


5th 


224 Ave. near 26th Street, N. WV. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 
AC Largest Establishment in the World 
for the treatr nt of Hair and Scalp, 
Eczema, Moles, Warts, Superfluous Hair, 
Birthmarks, Mi. th, Freckles, Tan, Wrink 
les, Red Nose, Red Veins, Oily Skin, 
Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, Scars, Pit- 
3, | ‘acial Dev lopment, ete, Send 
10 cts, fee 12s page book o . all skin 
T and their treatme 
Dr. ‘0 HN H. woondsu RY ye 
West 42d St., NewYork City, N. 


Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, 
Freckles, Pittings, 

Y Moles, and Superflu- 
@ous Hair permanent- 


ly removed —, be = re a or reduced. Complex- 








ions beautified. lair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Int so ng Bo kK sent sealed), 4 ets. 
Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


Mention this paper. 


TO. STOU PEOPLE. 


DVICE FREE HO 7O REDUCE 
wtihews starvation diet or nanseous — 
full informatio on sent sealed for 6 

Address & 


» K, LYNTON, OO Pe Park Placa. New York. 
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HTA RPER’ S BAZAR. _SUPPLEMENT. 





HARD ON THE HORSES. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
5 ee vividly depicted street scene has been 
taken by the artist from an English thor- 
vhfare, at the busiest hour of a “damp, moist, 
unpleasant day,” when the asphalt pavement has 
grown so smooth and slippery that the poot dray 
horses, and the others, equally strong and patient, 
who tug at the omnibus, with its load of passen- 
gers, have much ado to retain their footing. Is 
inything on earth 80 helpless as a norse in har- 
ness, prone on a muddy street, struggling to re- 
gain the perpendicular, but apparently fighting 
the efforts to assist him, given by a crowd of 
clumsy, red-faced, scolding, swearing men? The 
frightened horses ; the equally timid pedestrians, 
caught like straws in an eddy in the whirl of the 
streets: the frantic dog, barking at the heels of 
everybody; the errand-boy, serenely unconscious 
of danger when his betters are worrying and 
have lost their heads; the determined man, who 
sees his wav over, and deliberately pursues it, 
zigzagging imperturbably around and between 
obstructions, are familiar figures, and by a slight 
effort of imagination may easily be transferred to 
New York or Chicago, 





A SECOND THOREAU. 
AS yet perhaps unknown to fame is this young 
man, a resident of the far South, but the 
plumy people all about his forest home know him 
well, trusting him with all their pretty household 
secrets, and answering with alacrity his cheerful 
calls for a sojourn upon the shoulders of master 


and mistress, with tid-bits in reserve from their | 
bounteous hands, As well hath acquaintance | 
been made with the small creatures crowding the | 
forest pathways, giving them of their best of love | 


and generous sustenance. 

And special pets there are—pink curlews 
“tamed to pleasant friendship,” and snow-white 
storks having a sky blue epaulet upon each 
shoulder 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


ULL WEIGHT 
PURE 














MOST peprect MADE 


Ite superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK. OHICAGO. 8ST. LOUIS. SAN FRANOISOO. 





Sun-Burn and Tan: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
Is UNEXCELLED FOR PROMPT RELIEF AND 
CURE OF SUN-BURN, 

FOR PARTICULARS SE& ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 


ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, - - © «© © e+ #« e § & © & ® 


Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE Der’ %,, CINCINNATI, Oy oO. 





SN FRAGRANT. 


FREEMA 


Sw pot without heaviness, Chast, 
de ate , combined with a oling: 
ing, “fasting fragrance, renders 
this incomparable perfume a delight for 
promarngy use, Atall Druggiets, or matled. 
direct from our laboratories, Postage Paid, 50c. per ounce. 
FREEMAN PERFUMER, 523 B.1524 St., New York; Branch,Cin.,0. 


FREEMAN’ $ BLONDINE 


without injury keeps child- 
ren’s or adults’ Blonde Hair 
their natural color like 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY’S 
and turns hair of any color 
a natural Blonde. Beware of 
that sold by the ounce, gen- 
erally acid,spoiling the hair. 
If your druggist hasn't the 
enuine, in se _— ante 8, 
PREEMAN, Perfumer, 523 E.152 St. New York or Cin'ti,O 
will send postpaid $l a bottle, 6 for $5. Send for circulars. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
han at an’ Mand else in the world. Efther sex ; all ages. Coste 
ae than yt 


¢PREE. Terms PRER. Address, TRUE & Co., Ai 

















BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, | ‘*™iM,stuat,.oHm 


| 527. Killed in the Open. A Nove 
DE os tneonssnncandacewes 
§ naps wed A Novel. By K.S. Macqnoid.... 20 
: ee : 529, alazz y Gertrude Forde ‘ 
Our Journey to the Hebrides. By Joseph | Studies in the South and West, with Com- | 33) oe ea Cea eees.. Be Gortinda Purse... . 9 


€ 
. By Mrs.E.Ken- 








a 
~ 
P 


‘ : wa . f . The Crack of Doom, By Wm. Minto......... 20 
PENNELL and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, ments on Canada. By CHARLES DUDLEY 31. The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. Hd 25 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. WARNER. Post 8vo, Half Leather, $1 75. 32. Buried Diamonds. By Sarah Tytler......... 20 


3. A Faire Damzell. A Novel. By Esmé Stuart 25 





| : 63% . Pomegranate Seed. A Novel CA Ty Le 20 
Cleopatra: Being an Account of the Fall | Their Pilgrimage. By Charles Dudley | 535. Like Lucifer. A Novel. By Denzil Vane... 20 
and Vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal WARNER. Illustrated by C. S. REINHART. | 536. — “eid Secret. aes, Be q-- pontine 20 
~ eee goa Ry vee. | 537. 1e Chilcotes ; or, Two Widows. By L. Keith 20 
af poem 2 re sn : rege 4 Post 8vo, Half Leather, $2 00. | 538. The One Thing Needful. By Miss Braddon, 20 

. RIDER AGG e strated, 0, 


| 589% Two Pinches of Snuff. By William Westall.. 20 












alf "c ce - Pp “r Oc ce ° 540, The Court « ‘rance, y Lady ¢ s 265 
Half Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 25 cents. | Between the Lines. A Story of the War. | Si. Stiri’ Nove. hy May'Deane: 0 
B Rider H 4 By Captain CHARLES Kino, U.S.A. Illus- | 542. Ottilie. By Vernon Lee.—The Prince of the 
y H. Rider Haggard. trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. } Hundred Soups, Edited by Vernou Lee... 20 
Allan Quatermain. Illustrated. r6mo, - s * | 543. Ancient American Politics, 'By Hugh J. Hast- 
Half Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 25 cents, A. War- Time Wooing. By Captain 544, Both in the Wrong. ve By ‘Mrs. J. K. ‘Spender. ¥ 20 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Illustrated. 14mo, CHARLES Kinc, U.S.A. Tlustrated. Post | 545: Autobiography of Leigh Hunt......20...... 20 
Half Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 25 cents. hei Cloth $1 ie ai ha, aor Care ot Se an peg A Novel. By C. Gibbon. 20 
mn 4 B* > 8vo, y le 547. The Tonchstone of Peril. By RE. Forrest.. 20 
Pa W ae: a, Illustration. 16mo, Half — ee a Fe Man’s Wife. By George Manville Fenn 20 
oth, 75 cents, ae ss 6 eas : 549. Paston Garew. By E. Lynn Linton.......... 20 
Jess. ‘16mo, Half ‘Cloth, 75 certs; gto, | Virginia of Virginia. Gini te on aire S50. Sir ft Appleby, Bart, By K. 8. Mucquoid 29 
vyiel tee ated, ost 8vo, Cloth, . 551. The Chfidren of Gibeon. By Walter Besant, 20 
int eieasea's Mines eat: aga - Kia are tora By Hi. Rider Haggard 20 
"3 oO, € i 3. Mohawks. ovel. By ‘Miss M. KE. Braddon 20 
Cloth, 7§ cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. A Brother to Dragons, and Other Old 554, The Son of His Father. By Mrs. Oliphant. 20 
75 4 I time Tales. By AN } Post 8v : 
Maiwa’s Revenge. Illustrated. 16mo, ame lales, Dy AMELIE KNIVES. “20st vO, | O65, A Dangnier of the People.” By G. M. Craik.. 20 
. : " Cloth, $1 00. 556. A Wilful Young Woman. A Novel.......... 20 
Half Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 25 cents. a 587. The World Went Very Well Then. A Novel. 
Mr. Meeson’s Will. 16mo, Half Cloth, By Constance Fenimore Woolson sh apy 9 Be ont. Profusely Illustrated... 25 
dae aes . D. ; Re . 558, » ooard, « wD 
ax “Tasaek on, Ha Chess Anne. A Novel, Illustrated, 16mo, Cloth, | 85% John Westicott.."A'Novel pop ay 
e. ustrated, mo, Ha oth, 75 $1 25 560. The Girl in the Brown Habit. By Mrs. Ken- 
cents; Paper, 25 cents; 4to, Paper, 25 cts. ag A NAVA. 06. eeceeecceeseeeresseeee cooeee 20 
The Witch’s Head. 16mo, Half Cloth, For the Major. A Novelette. 16mo, | 561. Dorothy Forster. A Novel. By W. Besant. 20 
oe caine Cloth, $1 00. 562, Devon Boys. By G. M. Fenn. Tinstrated... 25 
75 ce $ ’ 3 563. A Near Relation. By C. R. Coleridge....... 20 
East Angels. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, | 564. Elizabeth's Fortune. By Bertha Thomas.... 20 
Ben-Hur: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew $1 25. | 565. aes Fane. By T. Wemyss Reid.......... 20 
‘ : * lo “aap, aac _ “ vie _ | 566, The Fawcetts and Garods. By Siiimath..... 20 
W ALLAC E. Reg th, $1 50; Half Leath Rodman the Keeper. Southern Sketches. | 567. Jess. A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard...... 15 
er, $2 00; Half Calf, $3 00; Three-Quarter 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 568. Springhaven. A Novel. By J.D. Blackmore 25 


Russia, $3 50; Three-Quarter Crushed Le- 


569. The Merry Men, &. By Robert L. Stevenson 15 
vant, $4 00; Full Leather, $4 oo. 


570. Kidnuapped.—Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.—Treasure Island. By R. L. Ste- 
VORB. «oc cccc ccc cvncdcvccseceecccseccccess 20 

. The Golden Hope. By W. Clark Russell.... 20 

72. The Woodlanders. By Thomas Hardy...... 20 

. Sabina Zembra. A Novel. By Wm. Black.. 20 

. The Bride of the Nile. By Georg Ebers..... 

75. Knight-Errant. A Novel. By Edna Lyall. 

. Charles Reade. A Memoir.............. 25 

- Amaryllis at the Fair. _By Richard Jeffe ties, 15 


Castle Nowhere. Lake-Country Sketches. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 





A Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Camp Life in the Woods. By W. Ham- 
Cylinder. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 ; ILTON Gipson, Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. By Henry P. 


WELLS. Illustrated. Square Post 8vo, Cloth, Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota 





$2 50 with General Custer. By Mrs. ELIZABETH iS. 1 ahd Gossip. By John Strange Wiuter. 15 
2 50. 3. CUSTER. With Portrait and Map. 12mo, | goo 2A ees snl goal | hag =H 2 fasess:, = 
, ‘ Cloth, $1 50. , bis Mis Aas? 
The American Salmon-Fisherman. By $15 = esaihe-! -lhnsapivteteaiandtir>, Semgeaenendlt” 
HENRY P. WELLS. Illustrated. Square ; | 582. Ms larry ing and Giving in Marriage. A Novel. i 

“ 4 z 4 } . f f age. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. A Humble Romance, and Other Stories. | Sr len Male... ne 15 


By Mary E. WILKINS. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. | 5 


| 583. to Gs all He : Mine. By Walter Besant. Hl'd. 15 

: > waicinihanndl | 584. Disappeared. By Sarah Tytler.............. 15 
Horsemanship for Women. By Theodore | yy. Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. | 5 Amor Vincit. A Novel. By Mrs. li. Martins, 90 
H. MEAD. Illustrated. Square Post 8vo, By W ow Scar Ul ated * | 586. A Lost Repntation. A Novel..............- 1S 
Cloth, $1 25 y ILLIAM BLACK. ustrated, I2m0, | 587. A Choice of Chance. By William Dobson... 20 

. ’ > Cloth, $1 25 ; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. | 583. . Dark ng A Novel. By F.W. Robinson 15 

Z a | 589. European Politics. By Sir Charles W. Dilke. 20 

My Autobiography and Reminiscences. Soringhaven. A Tale of the Great War 590.“ V. he £8 era are 18 
By W. P. Frivu, R.A. With Portraits and P & ° * | 501. Jacobi’s Wife. A Novel. By Adeline Sergeant 20 


: 2 ay ; > By R. D. BLACKMORE, _ Illustr. ; | 59 <e » 8a y 
Fac-similes. Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, } . "7 strated. 12m0,. | 4% The Holy Rose. A Nuvel. By Walter Besant 3 





Cloth, $1 50; 4to, Paper, 25 cents. | 593. The O’Donnells of Inchfawn. By L.'l. Meade 20 

$1 50 per volume. Ot 9p: am Pe — | 594. Her och => is ot aaa Fedor Dostoiettsky 20 

: 595. In Ba ands, &c. y F. W. Robinson... .. 20 

ee Waste-Land\Wanderings. By Charles C. | sag. Weepi , ‘ 

° - | ping Ferry. A Novel. By George Halse 20 

By William Dean Howells. AspoTt, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 £0. | 597. Essays. By George Eliot...........-.0....+ 20 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, } = More True than Truthful. By Mrs. Clarke.. 20 

$I 50. ; ) Upland and Meadow. By Charles C. Ab- B00. The Great Wacld, A Novel. By Jon that 20 
Ag Hopes. A Novel. t12mo, Cloth, BoTT, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. | 601. Diane de Breteuille. By Hubert E. H. Jern- 

I 50. | INQNAM . 620s csv e ete e eens e ees cseeeenees 15 

The Mouse-Trap, and other Farces. Il- | Shoshone, and Other Western Wonders. | fis. Paldeat Home Beier, By BM: Peard. 18 


603. Paddy at Home. By Baron Mandat-Grancey 20 

604. Au Ugly Duckling. By Heury Erroll....... 20 

| . A Fair Crusader. By William Westall...... 20 

606. One that Wins, A Novel.. eeeecestscs ae 

. The Frozen Pirate. By WwW. % Russell. I'd 2 
Towards the Gulf. A Romance of Louis- | 68. Friend Macdonald avd T he Land uf the Moun- 

5 . “ seer. PF OeEe CF RON a iv csei 0s seanewn 20 
iana. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 609. Her ‘I'wo Millions. A Novel. By W. Westall. 

Illustrated : 

610. Mére Suzanne. By Katharine 8. M: vequoid. - 20 


lustrated by C. 5S. REINHART and HARPER 

PENNINGTON, 1I2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Ver- 

sions. With Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


By EpwWARDs RoserTs. Illustrated. Post | 
8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 75 cents. 


PSSSoe 


The Tramp at Home. By Lee Meriwether. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. Love and Luck. The Story of a Sum- 



























; —_—— mer’s Loitering in the Great S h Bay. By | Gli. In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary Linskill.. 20 
A Tramp Trip. How to See Europe on e 6 “ ng n the reat South Bay. By | 612. Character. By Samuel Smiles. ../........... 20 
i. é ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 16mo 513. K ine Tae » Walter Be 
7 4 av Lee ME aes. . » | 613. Katharine Regina. By Walter Besaut....... 15 
Fifty Cents a Day. By LEE MERIWETHER. : > : pect” apoio, Seendle Rice ; 
Att) a ) : fi Ornamental Boards, $1 oo. 614. Miser Farebrother. By B. L. Farjeon, Lil'd 2% 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 615. Thrift. By Samuel Smiles................... 20 
Sonoita : . P 616. For the Right. By K. E. Franzos.... 30 
Walter Besant’s Novels. Library Edition. | A Magnificent Plebeian. By Julia Ma- 617. Only a Coral Girl.” By Gertrude Forde...... 30 
a : at p | gruder. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 618. Herr Paulus. A Novel. By Walter Besant. 3 
} 12mo, ¢ loth, $1 25 per volume. 619. The Life of Emperor William L. Ilustrated. 10 
For Faith and Freedom. Illustrated. | Tony the Maid. A Novelette. By | %'' ~~ eal 4 siggy ~ Mrs. —* 35 
re | . 4 | O81. essex 28. F) oon OS 
—All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Il | Brancie WiLLis HowARD. _ Illustrated by | 622: The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. A 
) 622. The 5 Adventures of a House-Boat. A 
lustrated.—The World Went Very Weill CHARLES S, REINHART. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. Novel. By William Black. Illustrated.... 50 
Then. Illustrated.—The Children of Gib- 623. The Mystery of Mirbridge By James ro. 
eon. (/n Press.) What I Remember. By T. Adolphus | 624. the Futal Three.” By MB Braddon 22.7230 
OEE TROLLOPE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 625. Through the Long Nights. A Novel. By 
a ” ’ , 75 ri 7 
The Heart of the White Mountains. By at Pe nn —_ Linton . wt tteeeeeeee etree: soe 25 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Illustrated by W. | The Rose of Paradise. Being a detailed OH. The Rebel Sanh Were, 6 moet t de 40 
HAMILTON GIBSON. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, | account of certain adventures that happened | 628. The Mediation of Ralph hen A. Nettle ronnie” 
Gilt Edges, $7 50. TZourist's Edition, with to Capt. John Mackra, in connection with the en BS — BBato f as 
a ae . White ; SSE CD > . Be 29. In Far Lochaber. vy ity Wm. biack 40 
~stenemig Maps of the White Mountains and famous pirate Edward England, in the year | 630, The Inner House. peer. Ww Bete rca 40 
icinity, $3 00. 1720, off the Island of Juanna, in the Mo- | 631. Yule-Tide Stories and Pictures.............. 25 
zambique Channel, writ by himself, and now _ a gen “oF By . = Francillon..... 30 
— rgkes he : 7 § re Countess Eve, y J. H. Shorthouse... 25 
Nooks and Corners of the New England for the first time published. By HOWARD | 634° for Faith and Freedom. By Walter Besant. 
Coast. By SAM EL ADAMS DRAKE. With PyLe. With Illustrations by the Author. TR <5 «0 te eee 50 
Numerous Illustrations, Square 8vo, Cloth, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 635. The Foci of Richard Pardow. A Novel. By 
B. L. Barjeon. Illustrated ...............5 30 
Oo. 
$3 5 = renaye' in By Thomas Went 636. When AiMan's Single. By J.M. Barrie ..... 35 
: 3 7 = | 637. The Weaker Vessel. A Novel. By D. Christie 
Peninsular California. By Charles Nord- WORTH HIGGINSON. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. Murray. Iilustrated........... Mion cs 50 
HOFF, Square 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 75 = Ly of Babylon. By B. L. Farjeon....... 40 
cents Captain MacDonald's Daughter. A Nov- | ° Acstianse Manin! Found in a Cooper 
‘ : el. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 16mo, Cloth, | 640. French Janet. A Novel. By Sarah Tytler.. 30 
Country Cousins. Short Studies in the $1 00. oe 4 a 
Natural History of the United States, By oS mertace Marray Gee Money PAMTay - >. ..- 6 
N » By ae 642. Lady Bluebeard. A Novel. By the 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. Illustrated. Square | Narka, the Nihilist. By Kathleen O’Mea- oii net Rae. c. = ‘eases 40 
8vo, Cloth, $2 so. RA. 16mo. Cloth 643. The Country Cousix. By Frances M. Peard. 40 
’ ’ 5 ; ,»C , SI OO. J y 
644. —— Future. A Novel. By Henry 
- . . Sr MNNDINN in a0 od <gaxWud bevgbessccecddeitte 3e 
Knocking Round the Rockies. By Er- Sebastopol. By Count Leo Tolstoi. | 645. Fraternity. A Romance.......0.00000.000.. 35 
NEST INGERSOLL. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Pranslated from the French by FRANK D, | 646. The Nether World. By George Gissing.. 45 
- 1 y as ; 
| Cloth, $2 00. | MtkLer. With Introduction by W. D. i. Zit and Xoe. A Novel. By the Author of 
| Saleaienanes Howsiis. With Portal ¢ Clott _ “Lady Bluebeard ”.........00ss. cee cece ees 1) 
| - R | -LLS. ith ortrait,. Tomo, om, 648. Micah Clarke. A Novel. By A. Conan Doyle 45 
Friends Worth Knowing. Glimpses of | 75 cents. 649, Cleopatra. A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard. 
| American Natural History. By Ernest IN- re 65 qilustrated « .-.-..seseeeeee bewee tan hea -- 
| GERSOLL. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, A Demigod. A Romance of Evolution. _ — i “— Come. A Novel. By Miss as 
| $1 00. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 651. Birch Dene. A Novel. By William Westall 45 





| Pusiisnep By H ARP E R & BROTHERS, New York. 


RB The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Harrer & Brotuers, post-paid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mezico, on final of the price. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. | FREE seroeteesnstocoinss 


tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. Quincy. lL 

















